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CHARLES  LAMB 

The  following  account  of  Lamb's  personal  appearance 
is  from  the  pen  of  John  Forster,  the  biographer  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith: 

Mr.  Lamb's  personal  appearance  was  remarkable.  It  quite  realized  the 
expectations  of  those  who  think  that  an  author  and  a  wit  should  have  a 
distinct  air,  a  separate  costume,  a  particular  cloth,  something  positive  and 
singular  about  him.  Such  unquestionably  had  Mr.  Lamb.  Once  he  re- 
joiced in  a  snuff-colour,  but  latterly  his  costume  was  inveterately  black — with 
gaiters  which  seemed  longing  for  something  more  substantial  to  close  in. 
His  legs  were  remarkably  slight, — so  indeed  was  his  whole  body,  which 
was  of  short  stature,  but  surmounted  by  a  head  of  amazing  fineness.  We 
never  saw  any  other  that  approached  it  in  its  intellectual  cast  and  formation. 
Such  only  may  be  seen  in  the  fine  portraits  of  Titian.  His  face  was  deeply 
marked  and  full  of  noble  lines — traces  of  sensibility,  imagination,  suffering, 
and  much  thought.  His  wit  was  in  his  eye,  luminous,  quick,  and  restless. 
The  smile  that  played  about  his  mouth  was  ever  cordial  and  good-humoured; 
and  the  most  cordial  and  delightful  of  his  smiles  were  those  with  which  he 
accompanied  his  affectionate  talk  with  his  sister,  or  his  jokes  against  her. 
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PREFATORY 

When  it  was  decided  by  the  Council  of  the  Biblio- 
phile Society  to  place  in  my  hands  the  preparation 
of  an  edition  of  the  letters  of  Charles  Lamb,  the 
first  thought  was  naturally  that  of  a  Biography. 
After  going  carefully  over  the  letters  in  their 
chronological  sequence,  and  —  by  the  aid  of  an 
unparalleled  collection  of  the  originals  generously 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society  —  supplying 
many  which  have  heretofore  been  omitted  either  in 
whole  or  in  part,  and  restoring  almost  innumerable 
distorted  passages  in  previous  editions  to  their  orig- 
inal tenor,  it  was  decided  that  the  letters  themselves 
would  constitute  a  Life  of  far  greater  interest, 
simplicity,  and  faithfulness  than  it  would  be  possible 
for  any  biographer  to  accomplish,  no  matter  how 
congenial  to  him  might  be  the  task.  The  most 
appropriate  memorial  of  Charles  Lamb  is  therefore 
to  be  found  in  his  own  story,  which  he  has  told  in 
a  natural  and  simple,  yet  effective  and  beautiful 
manner,  in  his  letters. 

A  stately  and  ceremonious  biography  of  Charles 
Lamb  would  be  wholly  unbecoming  to  him ; 
furthermore,  it  would  be  contrary  to  what  I  judge 
would  be  his  own  wishes,  were  it  possible  to  consult 
them.  There  is  an  indefinable  touch  of  humanity 
in  his  letters,  and  this  secret  charm  has  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  captivated  all  that  ever  read  them. 
The  reader  is  not  overawed  by  any  brilliant  display 
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of  technique  through  which  he  is  frightened  into 
respectful  submissiveness  from  lack  of  understand- 
ing; but,  on  the  contrary,  the  letters  are  filled  with 
a  human  tenderness  which  vibrates  harmoniously 
upon  our  own  humanity  and  brings  us  into  close 
fellowship  with  the  writer,  whom  we  are  thus  led 
to  regard  as  one  of  our  own  kind,  —  not  as  a  cold 
and  distant  figure  far  above  the  ordinary  frailties 
of  human  nature. 

Biographies  and  introductions  are  frequently 
marked  by  too  great  a  degree  of  profundity ;  and 
bearing  in  mind  this  common  failing,  no  attempt 
has  been  made  at  anything  approaching  a  profound 
discussion  of  the  subject.  I  have  merely  attempted 
to  give  a  reflex  of  the  impressions  which  the  reading 
of  the  letters  produced  upon  my  own  mind ;  and 
the  sensations  thus  experienced  were,  I  take  it,  not 
peculiar  to  myself. 

For  those  who  have  read  the  letters  of  Charles 
Lamb  in  consecutive  arrangement,  it  is  unnecessary 
here  to  set  forth  any  justifying  cause  for  the  present 
edition,  further  than  to  say  that  they  are  now,  for 
the  first  time,  given  in  their  complete  and  ungarbled 
state.  To  those  who  have  never  read  them,  it 
remains  only  to  suggest  that  they  read  them  now. 
In  order  fully  to  appreciate  their  singular  charm 
and  felicity,  they  should  be  read  precisely  as  they 
were  written, — a  privilege  which  until  now  has  been 
denied  to  the  reader. 

ri.    rd.    rd. 
Boston,  Massachusetts, 

November  26,  1904. 


Charles  Lamb,  to  those  who  know  thee  justly  dear 

For  rarest  genius  and  for  sterling  worth, 

Unchanging  friendship,  warmth  of  heart  sincere, 

And  wit  that  never  gave  an  ill  thought  birth, 

Nor  ever  in  its  sport  infix'd  a  sting ; 

To  us  who  have  admired  and  loved  thee  long, 

It  is  a  proud  as  well  as  pleasant  thing 

To  hear  thy  good  report,  now  borne  along 

Upon  the  honest  breath  of  public  praise : 

We  know  that  with  the  elder  sons  of  song, 

In  honouring  whom  thou  hast  delighted  still, 

Thy  name  shall  keep  its  course  to  after  days. 

Southey. 


INTRODUCTION  —  By  H.  H.  HARPER 

« To  find  anything  new  to  write  about  Charles 
Lamb  might  tax  the  ingenuity  of  the  most  versa- 
tile and  resourceful  critic  in  the  old  or  new  world," 
says  Canon  Ainger,  who  prepared  the  introduction 
and  notes  for  The  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb,  Newly 
Arranged,  With  Additions ;  London,  1888.  Since 
then,  however,  nearly  two  hundred  of  Charles 
Lamb's  letters  have  been  brought  to  light  and 
printed  for  the  first  time.  In  1903,  Dent  &  Com- 
pany published  an  edition  in  which  the  editor,  Mr. 
William  Macdonald,  says  there  are  one  hundred 
and  forty-nine  letters  more  than  are  contained  in 
the  Fitzgerald  edition,  which,  although  published 
in  1875,  contained  thirty-two  more  than  the  Ever- 
sley  ('Ainger')  edition  of  1888.  This  arises  from  the 
fact  that  in  the  latter  work  Canon  Ainger  omitted 
many  short  letters  which  he  considered  of  insufficient 
value  to  print. 

Among  the  new  letters  lately  published  are  many 
of  the  most  beautiful  that  Lamb  ever  wrote. 
Although  his  reputation  as  a  humanist,  letter- 
writer,  poet,  essayist,  and  critic  has  long  been  firmly 
established,  yet  if  he  were  now  made  known  to  the 


world  only  as  the  author  of  the  new  material 
printed  in  the  past  and  present  year,  this  alone 
would  win  for  him  undying  fame  ;  he  would  always 
be  remembered,  not  as  one  of  the  many  "  echoes  " 
in  literature,  but  as  one  of  the  voices  that  rever- 
berate down  through  the  successive  generations  of 
posterity. 

There  are  comparatively  few  individuals  whose 
letters  in  relation  to  matters  of  private  concern 
are  of  the  slightest  interest  to  the  average  reader. 
Private  correspondence  is  usually  devoid  of  more 
than  contemporary  interest  or  entertainment,  and 
this  is  generally  confined  to  those  specifically  in- 
volved. Whether  of  a  personal  nature  between 
intimate  friends,  or  relating  to  matters  of  business, 
it  is  likely  in  the  former  case  to  be  entirely  too 
personal,  and  in  the  latter  too  prosaic,  to  interest 
the  world  at  large. 

Some  persons  might  be  curious  to  read  the  cor- 
respondence of  our  leading  banking  houses  in  order 
to  obtain  a  glance  into  the  inner  circles  of  modern 
finance,  and  the  semi-private  letters  written  by 
leaders  of  various  political  factions  might,  if  pub- 
lished, excite  some  general  interest  for  the  moment, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  such  correspondence  would 
afford  much  entertainment  to  posterity  a  hundred 
years  hence.  There  are  few  writers,  not  excepting 
our  own  beloved  American  authors,  whose  private 
letters  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  pub- 
lishers in  embarking  in  their  publication.  The 
general  public  cares  little  for  what  usually  passes 
between  an  author  and  his  publishers,  as  business 
letters  are  likely  to  be  dry  and  devoid  of  interest. 
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Rarely  do  we  find  a  successful  literary  man  who 
has  any  aptitude  for  commercial  pursuits,  or  can 
compose  a  good  business  letter. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  encumber  this  intro- 
duction with  any  reference  to  Lamb's  youthful 
days,  or  to  his  experiences  prior  to  the  opening 
of  his  correspondence  with  Coleridge,  as  this  task 
has  already  been  ably  performed  by  competent 
biographers  who  have  carefully  and  methodically 
analyzed  his  life  from  early  childhood.  Neither  is 
it  within  our  province  to  discuss  Lamb  as  a  poet 
or  a  dramatist;  we  are  to  consider  him  from  the 
single  point  of  view  as  a  letter-writer  —  one  of  the 
most  unconventional  and  charming  that  ever  put 
pen  to  paper.  Curiously  enough,  there  is  in  his 
letters  very  little  that  is  retrospective,  and  we  may 
therefore  appropriately  confine  our  observations  to 
the  circumstances  coming  directly  within  the  period 
in  which  they  were  written. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  a  vast 
difference  between  the  average  correspondence 
of  seventy-five  years  ago  and  the  ordinary  prattle 
usually  characteristic  of  a  friendly  correspondence 
of  to-day.  Lamb  seldom  prepaid  the  postage  on 
his  letters,  which  in  those  days  amounted  to  a  very 
considerable  sum,  and  he  was  therefore  under  the 
constant  necessity  of  making  his  communications 
of  sufficient  worth  to  compensate  the  recipient  for 
the  postal  charges.  In  his  letters  we  often  find  him 
lamenting  his  inability  to  make  them  worth  the 
price  of  postage,  and  he  frequently  felt  compelled 
to  include  a  little  sonnet  when  he  had  nothing  of 
importance    to   communicate,  or  was   not  in   the 
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proper  mood  for  letter-writing.  In  those  days, 
when  the  tax  of  postage  constituted  such  an  essen- 
tial feature,  people  rarely  wrote  letters  unless  they 
had  something  of  consequence  to  say;  while  in  the 
present  age  many  letters  are  written  by  persons 
who  have  little  of  importance  to  say,  and  often 
because  they  have  nothing  else  to  do. 

A  person  would  not  be  likely  to  send  a  heavy 
express  package  to  any  one  without  prepaying  the 
charges,  unless  it  contained  something  of  value  to 
the  consignee ;  and  the  equivalent  of  such  an  incon- 
sistency would,  in  the  days  of  Charles  Lamb,  have 
been  the  act  of  inflicting  a  worthless  unprepaid 
missive  upon  a  hapless  friend.  So  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  many  of  Lamb's  letters  partake  more 
of  the  nature  of  carefully  worded  essays  than  of  the 
gossipy  abstractions  of  modern  friendly  correspond- 
ence. 

It  certainly  is  unfortunate  that  no  complete  and 
unexpurgated  edition  of  Charles  Lamb's  letters  has 
ever  been  given  to  the  public.  The  editors  of  the 
various  editions  of  his  letters  which  have  appeared 
from  time  to  time  since  the  first  one  issued  by  Sir 
Thomas  Noon  Talfourd  in  1837,  three  years  after 
Lamb's  death,  have  all  taken  more  or  less  liberties 
with  the  text.  Talfourd  deemed  it  expedient  to  cull 
over  and  alter  the  letters  in  a  very  discriminating 
manner,  expunging  such  as  might  give  umbrage  to 
persons  specifically  referred  to,  some  of  whom  were 
still  living ;  and  a  great  many  of  the  author's  most 
characteristic  effusions  were  thus  omitted,  —  some 
in  part,  others  in  their  entirety.  Moreover,  this 
edition,  appearing  as  it  did  so  soon  after  Lamb's 
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death,  was  necessarily  incomplete,  because  there 
were  a  great  many  letters  which  could  not  be  made 
available  in  so  short  a  time.  Some  of  his  letters  had 
been  filed  away  by  their  various  recipients,  who  in 
some  cases  did  not  trouble  themselves  to  search  them 
out  as  a  mere  matter  of  accommodation.  Others 
were  held  by  friends  who  did  not  care  to  have  them 
published  on  account  of  their  private  nature.  Pre- 
sumably very  few  of  the  letters  were  then  regarded 
as  possessing  any  important  value,  except  as  remini- 
scences of  friendly  regard.  Lamb's  sister  Mary  was 
still  living,  and  would  unquestionably  have  been 
shocked  at  the  publication  of  some  of  his  epistolary 
confessions  of  moderate  intemperance.  In  many 
instances,  notably  in  his  correspondence  with  Cole- 
ridge and  Manning,  the  letters  were  excised  and 
garbled  so  as  to  distort  the  author's  meaning  into 
such  unnatural  and  perverse  form  that  if  Lamb 
himself  could  have  seen  the  published  fragments,  it 
is  doubtful  if  he  would  have  recognized  his  own 
handiwork. 

Among  the  early  difficulties  which  confronted  the 
editors  was  the  arrangement  of  the  letters  in  their 
chronological  order.  Many  of  them  were  undated, 
and  the  obscurity  of  the  postmarks  rendered  the 
date  of  their  authorship  wholly  indiscernible,  so 
far  as  external  evidence  was  concerned.  It  there- 
fore became  necessary  in  many  instances  to  rely 
entirely  upon  internal  data  supported  by  outside 
circumstantial  evidence,  for  the  arrangement  of  the 
letters  in  their  proper  order.  In  the  Talfourd  edi- 
tion a  great  number  of  the  letters  are  undated,  and 
the  indiscriminate  manner  in  which  they  are  thrown 
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together  reduces  the  whole  series  to  a  confused  and 
disconnected  mass.  In  addition  to  this  unsatisfac- 
tory state,  the  reader's  discomfort  is  augmented  by 
the  frequently  recurring  omissions  and  changes.  In 
many  places  long  passages  are  omitted  without  any 
indicative  marks,  and  often  the  text  is  so  broken  up 
thereby  that  one  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  Lamb's 
style  would  at  once  detect  that  the  original  lines 
had  been  impertinently  meddled  with. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  marked  improve- 
ment in  recent  editions,  in  which  many  heretofore 
uncertain  dates  have  been  supplied  and  the  letters 
more  carefully  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  chro- 
nology, regardless  of  the  groups  to  which  they 
belong.  This  order  of  procedure  presents  many 
advantages  over  the  plan  adopted  by  Edward  Moxon 
in  1868,  —  and  copied  by  Percy  Fitzgerald  in 
1875,  —  °f  grouPmg  tne  letters  under  the  names 
of  those  to  whom  they  were  written ;  by  which 
process  the  serial  order  is  entirely  destroyed,  and  the 
result  is  about  as  unsatisfactory  as  it  would  be  to 
read  the  sixth,  fourth  and  second  chapters  of  a  story, 
and  then  the  first,  third  and  fifth.  If,  for  instance, 
we  were  reading  the  Life  of  Coleridge,  it  would 
be  desirable  to  cluster  all  of  the  Coleridge  series, 
but  if  we  are  reading  Charles  Lamb,  what  object 
could  we  have  in  sacrificing  the  continuity  of  our 
text  ?  Moreover,  the  old  plan  possesses  no  advantage 
whatever  over  the  present  order,  because  if  any 
reader  chooses  to  group  all  of  the  letters  to  any  one 
person,  he  may  do  so  by  referring  to  the  index, 
where  they  will  be  found  arranged  in  their  proper 
sequence. 
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The  plan,  also,  of  relegating  the  notes  to  a  place 
by  themselves  is  less  distracting  to  the  reader,  and 
is  absolutely  indispensable  to  artistic  book-making. 
In  providing  notes  for  this  work,  various  editorial 
comments  in  previous  editions  have  been  consulted 
and  used.  It  has  not  been  deemed  necessary  or 
advisable  to  burden  this  edition  with  long  expository 
observations,  for  the  almost  entire  absence  of  ambi- 
guity in  the  text  will  enable  the  reader  to  com- 
prehend the  author's  meaning  and  to  draw  his  own 
proper  deductions,  without  spending  his  time  in 
reading  editorial  aberrations. 

In  the  preface  of  the  Talfourd  edition  of  1 8  3  7  the 
editor  says  that  "many  letters  yet  remain  unpub- 
lished which  will  further  illustrate  the  character  of 
Mr.  Lamb,  but  which  must  be  reserved  for  a  future 
time,  when  the  editor  hopes  to  do  more  justice 
to  his  own  sense  of  the  genius  and  excellence  of 
his  friend  than  it  has  been  possible  for  him  to 
accomplish  in  these  volumes."  After  the  death  of 
Mary  Lamb,  in  1847,  Talfourd  prepared  another 
edition  entitled  Final  Memorials  of  Charles  Lamb  : 
containing  chiefly  his  letters  not  before  published,  with 
sketches  of  some  of  his  companions.  This  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  supplemental  volume,  and  consisted 
partly  of  new  letters,  but  largely  of  passages  which 
had  been  omitted  from  letters  given  in  the  first 
edition.  His  work  has  the  appearance  of  having 
been  performed  in  an  inconsistent  and  perfunctory 
manner,  and  the  editor  gave  no  indication  as  to 
where  these  fragments  should  be  fitted  into  the 
corresponding  contexts  in  the  first  edition.  Many 
of  the  passages  omitted  from  letters  in  the  first  were 
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also  omitted  from  the  second  edition,  either  out 
of  respect  for  the  sensitiveness  of  a  few  remaining 
contemporaries  of  the  author,  or  from  neglect. 
The  result  of  the  labor  thus  far  accomplished  was 
therefore  wholly  disappointing,  and  the  task  of 
issuing  a  suitable  edition  of  Charles  Lamb's  letters 
still  remained  without  adequate  performance. 

About  twenty  years  later  there  appeared  an  edi- 
tion with  an  Essay  on  the  Genius  of  Lamb,  by  G.  A. 
Sala ;  and  again  in  1870,  The  Complete  Correspond- 
ence and  Works  of  Charles  Lamb  made  its  appearance 
under  the  editorship  of  Thomas  Purnell.  But  all 
of  these  were  likewise  incomplete,  and  most  of  the 
omissions  characteristic  of  the  first  edition  were  again 
reiterated.  Still  another  edition  of  the  Complete  Cor- 
respondence appeared  in  1875,  edited  by  Percy  Fitz- 
gerald; and,  in  1886,  George  Bell  &  Sons  brought 
out  an  edition  by  W.  Carew  Hazlitt;  but  these  did 
not  contain  the  Lloyd,  Ayrton,  Dibdin,  or  Rick- 
man  collections,  and  only  a  part  of  the  Manning 
letters.  Many  of  the  mutilated  letters  appearing  in 
former  editions  were  printed  again  substantially  as 
they  first  appeared.  These  two  volumes  are  replete 
with  introductory  and  explanatory  notes,  to  many 
of  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  refer  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  notes  for  the  present  edition. 

Canon  Ainger's  edition,  which  appeared  first  in 
1888,  was  still  without  these  valuable  collections 
(except  the  Dibdin  letters,  some  of  which  suffered 
badly  under  what  Mr.  Macdonald  calls "  ecclesiastical 
censorship"),  and  offered  but  little  encouragement 
to  those  who  still  vaguely  hoped  for  a  complete  edition, 
divested  of  editorial  impediments. 
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The  chief  fault  with  most  editions  of  Charles 
Lamb's  letters  is  that  each  succeeding  editor  has 
felt  himself  called  upon  to  exercise  the  same  self- 
imposed  duty  of  censorship.  The  letters  —  or  many 
of  those  which  have  been  available  from  the  begin- 
ning—  have  been  edited  almost  to  disintegration. 
Some  of  the  editors  have  excused  themselves  for 
omitting  certain  letters  or  parts  of  letters,  on  the 
ground  of  "expediency,"  while  in  some  editions 
a  few  short  letters  have  been  omitted  because  they 
were  not  deemed  of  "  sufficient  importance "  to 
justify  publication. 

It  seems  unfortunate  that  such  of  the  letters  as 
were  accessible  could  not  have  been  printed  and 
given  to  the  public  at  once  without  having  to  run 
the  gauntlet  of  so  much  editorial  revision.  The 
public  should  have  been  permitted  to  read  them 
in  their  unmutilated  state ;  but  this  seems  to  have 
been  quite  without  the  limits  of  feasibility,  and  even 
possibility,  especially  during  the  lifetime  of  his  sister 
Mary,  whose  highly  sensitive  and  already  enfeebled 
constitution  might  have  been  greatly  shocked  by 
any  public  expose  of  her  distressing  malady,  so 
frequently  referred  to  by  her  brother  in  writing 
to  his  friends.  To  this  were  added  many  other 
objections  which  appear  not  to  have  been  removed 
even  after  Mary  Lamb's  death  in  1847.  Indeed, 
many  of  these  objections  seem  to  be  operative  even 
at  the  present  day,  as  in  the  new  Eversley  edition 
published  by  Macmillan  in  1904,  Canon  Ainger 
has  made  no  apparent  effort  to  restore  any  more 
of  the  text  than  had  previously  been  given,  although 
he  prints  twenty  of  the  Rickman  letters  and  a  few 
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others,  including  some  to  Manning  and  the  elder 
Lloyd,  which  have  never  appeared  before. 

There  is  little  satisfaction  in  having  the  letters 
thus  doled  out  piecemeal  and  in  being  obliged  to 
purchase  a  half-dozen  different  copies  as  the  edi- 
tions appear  from  time  to  time  with  their  "additions 
and  emendations,"  in  order  to  acquire  anything 
approximating  a  complete  edition.  The  editions 
of  Lamb's  letters  heretofore  published  have  par- 
taken largely  of  the  character  of  a  serial  story,  — 
something  good  always  held  back,  and  the  public 
promised  a  little  more  next  time. 

The  difficulties  thus  encountered  by  publishers 
in  collecting  and  publishing  the  letters  of  Charles 
Lamb  have  not,  however,  been  without  their  attend- 
ant advantages  to  the  publishers  themselves,  and 
possibly  to  the  public  as  well.  Every  publisher  who 
has  applied  himself  to  the  task  of  issuing  a  new 
"revised  and  enlarged  edition"  has  been  assured 
of  an  enlarged  demand  from  the  constantly  increas- 
ing number  of  enthusiastic  admirers  of  Lamb  who 
eagerly  grasp  the  opportunity  to  possess  a  copy  of 
every  new  edition,  if  only  to  obtain  a  few  fragments 
which  have  not  appeared  in  any  previous  issue. 
The  public,  too,  has  been  permitted  to  enjoy  the 
delightful  anticipation  of  getting  something  new 
and  interesting  in  each  recurring  edition.  This  hope 
has  in  no  instance  been  totally  forlorn,  but  the 
keenest  enjoyment  of  its  realization  has  always  been 
blunted,  by  the  habitual  neglect  or  inability  of 
editors  to  supply  the  complete  text  of  the  letters, 
or  by  some  new  whimsical  fancy  in  tampering 
with  the  author's  adjectives  and  appellations.  Thus 
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far  Lamb's  reputation  has  suffered  no  perceptible 
diminution  as  a  result  of  publishing  his  letters  just 
as  they  were  written,  —  or  at  least  such  of  them  as 
have  been  presented  in  their  complete  form, — 
nor  is  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  the 
present  generation  likely  to  be  hazarded  by  any 
disclosures  which  may  arise  from  printing  passages 
hitherto  suppressed. 

Meanwhile,  —  particularly  after  the  appearance 
of  the  Hazlitt  edition  of  1886,  —  it  became  more 
and  more  difficult  to  obtain  access  to  the  original 
MSS.,  which  were  rapidly  increasing  in  value  and 
were  eagerly  sought  for  by  collectors.  Some  of 
those  who  had  acquired  letters  with  editors'  pencil 
marks  denoting  suppressed  passages,  placed  a  high 
appreciation  upon  them  and  held  out  tenaciously 
for  extravagant  prices  before  they  would  part  with 
the  originals,  or  permit  the  publication  of  the  ex- 
purgated portions.  It  was  already  quite  out  of  the 
question  for  any  publisher  to  attempt  to  purchase 
any  considerable  portion  of  the  original  MSS.,  and 
the  possibility  of  giving  to  the  public  a  complete 
edition  of  the  letters  became  more  and  more  re- 
mote. The  entire  Robert  Lloyd  collection,  regarded 
by  many  as  next  in  importance  to  the  Coleridge 
and  Manning  collections,  remained  securely  locked 
up  and  was  inaccessible.  A  large  number  of  the 
mutilated  Coleridge  and  Manning  letters  had  gone 
into  private  collections,  many  of  them  to  foreign 
shores.  The  Ayrton  letters  were  securely  pasted  in 
the  family  album,  where  they  promised  to  remain 
secluded  from  the  scrutinizing  public  eye,  and  the 
interesting  Rickman   letters   had    thus  far  evaded 
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the  search  of  all  the  editors.  The  valuable  Dibdin 
collection  had  not  been  published,  and  the  owners 
of  a  great  many  scattering  letters  had  not  as  yet  been 
induced  to  impart  the  privilege  of  publication  or 
to  part  with  the  originals.  The  inaccessibility  of 
many  of  the  originals  has  made  it  incumbent  upon 
each  editor  to  rely  largely  upon  the  printed  text 
of  some  former  edition,  and  thus  the  sins  of  omission 
and  commission  of  the  early  editors  have  descended 
to  the  later  ones,  and  each  one  has  fallen  success- 
ively into  the  errors  of  his  predecessors. 

While  most  of  the  discrepancies  between  the 
original  MSS.  and  the  printed  copies  are  chargeable 
to  deliberate  garbling  by  some  circumspect  editor, 
from  Talfourd  in  1837  to  A-inger  in  1904,  many  of 
the  minor  variations  are  obviously  due  to  blunders 
in  transcription;  for  in  comparing  the  original  letters 
with  the  various  printed  texts,  we  have  discovered 
a  great  number  of  instances  where  common  words 
are  omitted  or  changed,  when  there  could  be  no 
possible  editorial  sanction  for  any  such  perversion. 
In  many  cases  an  apparently  unintentional  altera- 
tion has  materially  changed  the  author's  meaning. 
But  it  is  the  wilful  vagaries  of  editors  or  copyists 
which  furnish  occasion  for  the  severest  censure.  The 
complete  change  of  sense  resulting  from  some  of 
these  alterations  is  often  provoking,  and  sometimes 
mirth-provoking  as  well.  We  have  not  deemed 
it  necessary  to  point  out  the  errors  and  changes 
seriatim^  as  an  examination  of  the  corrected  text 
will  sufficiently  disclose  them  when  compared  with 
the  texts  heretofore  given.  A  few  examples,  how- 
ever, will   not   be   amiss,  and  they  will  serve  more 
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emphatically  to  illustrate  our  source  of  complaint. 
In  discovering  these  mutations  we  have  not  found  it 
at  all  necessary  to  resort  to  the  work  of  the  earliest 
editors,  upon  whom  a  certain  degree  of  circumspec- 
tion was  necessarily  imposed,  but  have  restricted 
our  work  of  comparison  to  the  latest  and  most 
complete  texts  discoverable. 

In  an  undated  letter  to  Manning,  presumably 
written  in  August,  1800,  referring  to  a  statement 
made  by  George  Dyer  regarding  an  epic  poem, 
Lamb  says,  "  and  he  was  sure  there  must  be  some- 
things good  in  a  poem  of  1400  lines!"  All  the 
latest  texts  give  it  as  8000  lines!  There  appears 
to  be  no  excuse  for  such  a  transcription,  as  the 
original  text  is  perfectly  clear.  Strangely  enough, 
about  the  same  time,  he  wrote  to  Coleridge  on 
the  same  subject  and  gave  the  number  of  lines  as 
"800."  There  is  not  the  slightest  possibility  of 
even  this  being  mistaken  for  8000,  as  the  original  is 
distinct  and  the  figures  undisturbed  by  any  change 
or  erasure. 

In  October,  1800,  Lamb  writes  to  Manning, — 
"  Coleridge  has  left  us  to  go  on  a  visit  to  his  God 
Wordsworth."  This  sentence,  so  full  of  meaning, 
is  flattened  out  and  its  point  completely  destroyed 
in  the  printed  texts  by  omitting  "his  God."  Farther 
on  in  the  same  letter  he  says:  "Robert  Lloyd  is 
come  to  town.  He  is  a  good  fellow,  with  the  best 
heart,  but  his  feelings  are  shockingly  unsane."  This 
perfectly  natural  and  harmless  remark  must  have 
ofFended  some  early  editor,  as  only  the  first  six 
words  were  ever  printed.  They  would  not  even 
permit  Lamb  to  continue  far  enough  to  say,  "He 
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is  a  good  fellow."  Lamb  and  Robert  Lloyd  had 
been  the  closest  friends  for  some  years,  and  remained 
so  for  a  long  time  afterward. 

In  a  letter  to  Manning,  of  November  3,  1800, 
Lamb's  meaning  is  wholly  changed  by  what  must 
surely  be  a  copyist's  blunder,  for  it  is  incompre- 
hensible that  any  editor  would  deliberately  corrupt 
the  author's  intent  in  such  a  manner:  in  referring 
to  Rickman,  he  says  that  he  "reads  no  poetry 
but  Shakespeare;  very  intimate  with  Southey,  but 
does  not  always  read  his  poetry,"  etc.  The  printed 
texts  have  it,  "  but  never  reads  his  poetry." 

In  the  very  first  letter  in  the  second  volume  of 
Mr.  Macdonald's  edition,  we  find  a  startling  aggre- 
gation of  blunders,  which  could  have  resulted  only 
from  the  grossest  ignorance  and  carelessness  of  some 
copyist  to  whom  the  letter,  which  is  to  Mrs.  Ayrton, 
was  probably  intrusted  for  transcription.  It  is 
incredible  that  the  transcribed  copy  was  ever  com- 
pared with  the  original,  or  that  the  editor  paid 
any  attention  whatever  to  it.  The  letter  is  dated, 
at  the  close,  "  Cov[ent]  Gar[den]  23  Jan.  1821"; 
whereas,  this  has  been  transposed,  as  well  as  trans- 
muted, and  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  letter 
as, — "  Coogar,  23  Jan.  182  1."  In  this  letter,  Lamb 
says :  "  My  sister  desires  me,  as  being  a  more  expert 
penman  than  herself,"  etc.  ("  penman "  is  plainly 
written"),  and  the  printed  copy  has  it  "  person " 
instead  of  "  penman  "  ;  by  which  the  meaning  of 
the  sentence  is  totally  perverted.  Again,  beginning 
with  the  fifth  line,  the  original  reads :  «  I  like  to 
write  that  word  Fanny.  I  do  not  know  but  it  was 
one  reason  of  taking  upon  me  this  pleasing  task." 
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By  changing  words  and  interposing  a  comma  in 
the  printed  copy,  the  pleasing  little  complimentary 
turn  of  the  remark  is  converted  into  a  ridiculous 
state  of  uncertainty.  In  the  seventh  and  eighth 
lines  "  William  and  Frances  "  is  printed,  "  William 
and  Francis,"  by  which  the  sex  of  Frances  (Fanny) 
is  changed  from  feminine  to  masculine.  The  printed 
copy  has  three  other  slight  errors. 

In  a  letter  dated  February  25,  1809,  to  Robert 
Lloyd,  Lamb  tells  him  that  he  is  "worthy  to  be 
mentioned  with  Claudian's  Old  Man  of  Verona" 
Mr.  Macdonald  gives  it,  "  Claudian's  old  Mare  of 
Verona."  This  curious  inadvertency  almost  pro- 
vokes a  suspicion  that  even  Mr.  Macdonald  had 
been  guilty  of  playing  horse  with  Lamb's  text.  The 
mistake  is  evidently  not  chargeable  to  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  printer,  because  the  absence  of 
italics  or  quotation  marks  would  indicate  that  the 
editor  did  not  grasp  the  sense  of  the  comparison, 
and  it  never  occurred  to  him  that  Lamb  referred  to 
something  written  by  Claudian. 

We  may  obtain  some  idea  of  what  Lamb  him- 
self would  have  said  of  such  bungling,  when  we 
read  his  reprehension  of  the  printer  whose  proof- 
copy  of  Wordsworth's  poems  had  been  sent  to  him 
to  revise,  —  "  One  blunder  I  saw  and  shuddered 
at.  The  hallucinating  rascal  had  printed  battered 
for  battened,  this  last  not  conveying  any  distinct 
sense  to  his  gaping  soul.  ...  I  know  how  such 
a  blunder  would  *  batter  at  your  peace.' "  It  would 
be  interesting  to  witness  a  meeting  between  Lamb 
and  a  few  of  his  editors  to  whom  the  suppressed 
and    mutilated    passages    of   some    of   his    letters, 
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though  legibly  written,  had  conveyed  no  "  distinct 
sense." 

This  was  the  first  appearance  of  the  Lloyd  and 
Ayrton  letters  in  print,  and  having  the  original 
letters  in  his  hands,  the  editor  had  every  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  an  authoritative  text  for  future 
editions  and  future  generations ;  but  this  golden 
opportunity  was  sacrificed,  obviously  by  neglect. 

In  an  undated  letter  to  Manning,  written  in  the 
spring  of  1803,  the  following  passage  is  omitted 
entirely :  "  Lloyd  has  written  to  me,  and  names 
you.  I  think  a  letter  from  Maison  Magnan  (is  that 
a  Person  or  a  Thing  ?)  would  gratify  him.  G.  Dyer 
is  in  love  with  an  idiot,  who  loves  a  doctor,  who  is 
incapable  of  loving  anything  but  himself, —  a  puz- 
zling circle  of  perverse  providences !  A  maze  as 
un-get-out-again-able  as  the  house  whichjack  built." 

Possibly  this  last  excision  may  have  been  par- 
donable in  Talfourd's  first  edition,  but  Lamb's 
reputation  as  a  classic  is  too  securely  established  to 
admit  of  any  meddling  with  his  text  in  the  present 
age.  It  is  inconceivable  that  Canon  Ainger  should 
have  countenanced  such  omissions  in  his  edition, 
seeing  that  he  had  ample  facilities  for  comparison 
of  the  Manning  series  (which  seems  to  have  suffered 
in  the  hands  of  editors  nearly  as  much  as  the  Cole- 
ridge series),  for  he  says,  "  the  autographs  of  the 
Manning  letters  have  been  in  my  hands,  through  the 
kindness  of  their  owner,  the  Rev.  C.  R.  Manning," 
etc.  The  cases  here  cited,  however,  are  mere  trivial- 
ities in  comparison  with  the  wholesale  slaughtering 
process  inflicted  upon  many  of  the  letters,  even  in 
the  most  recent  editions. 
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In  the  Dent  edition  of  1903,  Mr.  Macdonald 
has  probably  approached  completeness  of  text  more 
nearly  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  In  his  preface 
he  shows  himself  to  be  thoroughly  awake  to  the 
necessity  of  "perfect  fulness  and  fidelity  of  the 
text,"  but  he  was  unfortunately  compelled  to  rely 
too  much  upon  the  untrustworthy  texts  of  Ainger, 
Hazlitt,  and  others  before  them,  except  for  the  new 
letters  which  he  had  in  hand;  and  indeed  many 
of  these  are  not  faithfully  transcribed,  as  we  have 
already  seen.  A  collation  of  the  two  latest  and  most 
complete  editions  of  the  letters  with  the  original 
MSS.,  with  the  corrections  pencilled  in  the  margins 
of  the  books,  has  resulted  in  making  the  volumes 
appear  extremely  ridiculous,  when  viewed  in  the  light 
of  any  pretence  to  completeness.  The  corrected 
pages  resemble  a  proof-reader's  first  corrected  copy 
from  type  setup  by  an  apprentice  in  a  job-printing 
office.  In  many  places  the  marginal  spacings  were 
insufficient  to  admit  the  requisite  interpolations, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  insert  extra  sheets. 

Mr.  Macdonald  says  that  "nothing,  as  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  make  my  own  will  in  the  matter 
effective,  has  been  omitted.  .  .  .  We  have  gone  too 
far  towards  making  the  acquaintance  of  Charles 
Lamb  —  an  acquaintance  of  unexampled  closeness 
and  unequalled  variety  and  interest  and  human 
charm — to  be  willing  to  slight  any  smallest  opportun- 
ity of  knowing  him  a  little  better  still.  Every  notelet 
is,  as  it  were,  a  few  words  more  —  words  from 
lips  from  which  all  the  words  are  numbered  — 
caught  and  withheld  from  the  universal  drift  towards 
extinction  and  forgottenness."   These  sentiments  are 
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beautiful,  as  doubtless  they  are  also  sincere,  and  we 
bemoan  the  fact  of  his  having  fallen  so  far  short 
of  the  goal  of  his  ambition.  If  ever  his  eye  should 
rest  upon  these  pages,  he  will  be  interested  in  one 
elucidation  at  least — the  one  regarding  the  true 
text  of  Lamb's  letter  to  Coleridge,  of  August  14, 
1800.  He  says  that,  "according  to  a  reliable 
reading  to  which  I  have  had  access,"  the  passage 
reads :  "  I  find  my  moral  sense  in  the  last  stage  of 
consumption,  my  religion  burning  blue  and  faint  as 
the  tops  of  evening  bricks."  He  further  observes 
that  to  the  last  two  words  it  seems  impossible  to 
attach  any  meaning,  and  continues:  "  Either  it 
might  be  found  that  the  first  word  was  not  'even- 
ing,' or  the  second  word  was  not  <  bricks,'  or  both 
words  might  prove  to  have  been  misread.  .  .  . 
Meanwhile,  what  we  had  to  do,  I  argued,  was  to 
give  the  words,  nonsense  or  no,  as  we  found  them. 
So  that  point  was  decided.  Now,  mark  what  fol- 
lowed. That  letter  went  to  the  printers  and  came 
back  to  the  publishers,  by  whom  the  first  stage  of 
reading — the  'reading'  of  the  slips  not  yet  made 
into  sheets  —  was  being  seen  to.  From  them  the 
corrected  slip  came  to  me,  and  I  found  that  some- 
body had  puzzled  at  the  phrase  'evening  bricks' 
and  had  modestly  suggested  on  the  margin  'burn- 
ing'? And,  of  course,  'burning'  it  should  have 
been,  and  'burning'  was  undoubtedly  what  Lamb 
wrote.  It  is  the  one  word  which  makes  perfect 
sense  of  the  simile  —  those  who  have  seen  burning 
bricks  will  know  the  peculiar  atmosphere,  the  blue 
gray  haze,  that  hangs  over  them  —  and  it  is  also 
the  word  which  answers  perfectly  to  the  handwriting 
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test.  Anybody  who  likes  can  write  the  word  «  burn- 
ing '  and  write  it  legibly,  yet  in  such  a  way  that 
a  not  very  careless  eye  shall  read  it  —  and  a  not 
very  careless  hand  transcribe  it  — as  <  evening.'" 

The  facsimile  of  the  letter  containing  this  mooted 
passage  appears  a  little  farther  on  in  this  volume, 
and  will  show  for  itself  what  Lamb  really  did  write, 
even  though  some  doubt  may  still  remain  as  to 
what  he  meant.  It  will  be  seen  that  "evening"  is 
plainly  written,  and  bears  no  more  resemblance  to 
"burning"  than  it  does  to  "morning."  Obviously 
those  "reliable  readings"  are  not  to  be  relied  upon, 
for  here  in  a  short  sentence  of  only  twenty-five 
words  we  find  two  missing  ('this  is  by  no  means  all 
that  is  missing  in  the  printed  text;  and  to  this  we 
shall  shortly  return).  Reference  to  the  letter  will 
show  the  correct  reading  to  be  —  "  I  find  my  moral 
sense  in  the  last  stage  of  a  consumption,  my  religion 
burning  as  blue  and  faint  as  the  tops  of  evening 
bricks."  There  seems  to  have  been  no  discussion 
about  the  two  missing  words,  but  the  argument 
hinged  only  on  the  "burning  bricks." 

The  point  is,  that  it  is  an  easy  matter,  either  by 
accident  or  intent,  to  omit  or  change  words  and  sen- 
tences —  and  even  whole  paragraphs  —  sometimes 
without  completely  disrupting  the  context,  though 
the  meaning  may  be  changed ;  and  apparently  it 
has  never  been  deemed  necessary  to  take  the  trouble 
to  revert  to  the  original  MSS.,  even  when  it  was 
convenient  to  do  so,  except  where  some  variation 
or  omission  had  rendered  a  passage  manifestly  incon- 
gruous. Therefore  many  liberties  taken  with  the 
text  in  the  beginning  have  been  allowed  to  stand 
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unquestioned,  because  the  editors,  having  good  sense 
themselves,  made  what  they  probably  considered 
good  sense  of  the  text,  despite  the  fact  that  it 
involved  radical  changes  of  Lamb's  own  ideas.  In 
many  places  where  the  writer's  meaning  may  have 
seemed  obscure,  the  phraseology  has  been  changed 
to  suit  the  individual  taste  of  some  editor.  We  have 
not,  however,  found  any  case  where  the  drift  of  the 
author's  ideas  was  so  vague  as  to  necessitate  rewriting 
the  letter  entirely. 

While  on  this  subject, — which  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  all  bibliophiles,  —  we  cannot  refrain 
from  submitting  one  more  example,  with  an  addi- 
tional word  of  comment.  It  is  possible  to  conceive 
'  how  an  editor  might  feel  impelled  to  prune  out  an 
offending  word,  or  even  a  sentence,  here  and  there, 
in  preparing  an  edition  for  the  general  public,  but 
deliberately  to  manufacture  new  sentences  out  of 
whole  cloth  and  to  print  them  as  the  author's  own 
words  is  a  species  of  boldness  as  unpardonable  as 
it  is  contumacious.  An  examination  of  the  two 
latest  printed  texts  of  the  letter  last  referred  to  — 
the  text  edited  by  Macdonald,  1903,  and  that  given 
by  Ainger,  1904  —  discloses  many  queer  inconsist- 
encies when  compared  with  the  original  MS.  It  is 
both  curious  and  amusing  to  see  how  these  two 
texts  differ  from  each  other,  and  especially  how 
they  both  differ  from  the  original,  of  which  they 
are  scarcely  more  than  mere  paraphrases.  This 
much  may  be  said  for  Mr.  Macdonald,  however; 
he  generally  followed  the  text,  where  he  had  access 
to  the  original  MSS.,  and  such  deviations  as  we  have 
discovered,  in  cases  where  these  were  actually  in  his 
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hands,  appear  to  have  resulted  from  lack  of  due 
care  in  transcribing,  and  hasty,  if  not  careless,  edit- 
ing. The  same  cannot  be  said  of  Canon  Ainger, 
who,  we  believe,  did  not  pretend  to  give  the  full 
text  without  modifications.  In  some  places  the 
editors  seem  to  wander  entirely  from  the  text,  while 
in  other  parts,  lines  are  actually  given  verbatim. 
In  the  eighth  line  of  the  original  of  the  letter  of 
August  14,  1800,  some  editor  seems  to  have  become 
completely  disoriented,  and,  in  his  embarrassment, 
he  made  Lamb  say  :  «  This  is  disheartening,  but 
I  trust  the  devil  will  not  overpower  me."  Lamb 
said  nothing  which  bore  the  slightest  resemblance 
to  this,  although  this  unmitigated  subversion  was 
copied  in  both  the  Hazlitt  and  Ainger  editions. 
They  have  gone  over  to  the  second  page  of  the 
letter,  and  gratuitously  lugged  a  whole  paragraph 
back  from  its  proper  place  and  inserted  it  in  the 
first  page  at  a  point  where  it  disrupts  the  context 
entirely.  In  the  fourth  line  of  the  original  where 
Lamb  writes  "  feu,  feu,  feu,"  Ainger,  like  Hazlitt 
before  him,  transcribes  it  "fen,  fen,  fen."  In  the 
second  page  of  this  letter  Lamb  says,  "  their  suc- 
cessors (driven  from  their  paternal  acres)  nowadays 
settle  and  hive  upon  magazines,  anthologies."  The 
"modern  readings"  give  it,  "settle  and  lie  upon 
Magazines  and  Anthologies."  Canon  Ainger  cau- 
tiously excludes  the  last  eight  lines  of  the  letter  in 
toto.  On  the  last  page  Lamb  obliterates  six  lines, 
and  then  remarks:  "Is  it  not  a  pity  so  much  fine 
writing  should  be  erased  ?  —  but  to  tell  the  truth, 
I  began  to  scent  that  I  was  getting  into  that  sort  of 
style  which  Longinus  and  Halicarn[assus]  aptly  call 
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the  affected."  The  failure  to  acquaint  the  reader 
with  the  obliteration  immediately  preceding  this 
remark,  and  to  which  it  directly  refers,  makes  utter 
nonsense  of  the  whole  sentence,  which  is  really  of 
the  greatest  importance,  as  showing  Lamb's  stead- 
fast aversion  to  any  tendency  toward  afFectedness. 
The  few  variations  here  pointed  out  will  sufficiently 
emphasize  the  importance  of  a  return  to  the  orig- 
inal MSS.  in  order  to  obtain  anything  approach- 
ing literalness  of  the  letters,  and  to  establish  an 
authoritative  text  for  the  benefit  of  generations  to 
come. 

If  any  further  collateral  proof  be  required  in 
order  to  show  the  immediate  necessity  of  a  new 
and  more  complete  edition  of  Charles  Lamb's  let- 
ters, the  purpose  of  the  present  edition  may  be- 
come more  plainly  evident  and  justifiable  when  it 
is  known  that  by  comparing  the  two  latest  editions 
of  the  letters,  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  Mac- 
donald  edition,  published  by  Dent  &  Co.  in  1903, 
contains  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  letters  which 
do  not  appear  in  the  latest  Ainger  edition,  pub- 
lished by  Macmillan  in  1904;  while  the  latter 
edition  contains  forty-two  letters  not  included  in 
the  former.  All  of  these  are  now  given,  together 
with  several  not  appearing  in  either  of  these  two, 
or  any  previous  edition.  Also,  in  the  present  edi- 
tion we  have  restored  upwards  of  five  thousand 
words  omitted  entirely  from  the  text  of  letters  in 
the  supposedly  complete  editions,  and  rehabilitated 
nearly  three  thousand  words  and  sentences  which 
have  been  changed  from  their  original  state,  either 
by  accident  or  intent.    In  a  single  letter,  that  of 
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August  14,  1800,  to  Coleridge,  sixty-three  correc- 
tions have  been  made. 

It  is  always  easy  to  criticise  others,  however,  for 
what  they  have  done,  and  more  particularly  for  what 
they  have  left  undone.  In  recent  years  a  great 
deal  has  been  accomplished  by  editors  in  the  way  of 
supplying  dates,  placing  the  letters  in  convenient 
arrangement,  providing  comprehensive  indices,  and 
elucidating  obscure  passages  in  the  text  by  explana- 
tory notes ;  and  if  there  are  still  some  deficiencies, 
it  remains  for  us  to  remedy  them  to  the  best  of  our 
ability  and  be  thankful  for  what  has  already  been 
achieved,  rather  than  waste  time  in  bewailing  the 
shortcomings  of  preceding  editions. 

The  editors  have  usually  explained  their  theories, 
in  support  of  which  each  has  advanced  some  more 
or  less  plausible  hypothesis.  If  we  cannot  agree  with 
their  views,  we  may  at  least  admire  their  zealous 
efforts  and  scholarly  attainments,  and  credit  them 
with  the  fullest  measure  of  sincerity  in  their  labors. 
It  is  fair  to  assume  that  every  editor  (and  there 
have  been  many)  who  has  undertaken  a  new  edition 
of  Lamb's  letters  was  thoroughly  sincere  and  san- 
guine in  his  intentions  to  give  the  public  a  more 
complete,  more  systematic  and  better  edition  than 
any  that  had  previously  appeared.  Far  from  being 
justified  in  assuming  a  cynical  and  carping  attitude, 
therefore,  we  owe  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude  to 
those  who  have  been  untiring  in  their  efforts  and 
devotion  in  the  seemingly  endless  task  of  compil- 
ing a  complete  edition  of  this  unique  collection  of 
letters.  Many  letters  of  inquiry  have  been  written 
from  time  to  time  and  sent  broadcast  in  search  of 
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some  hitherto  unpublished  fragment  from  Lamb's 
pen;  not  so  much  that  it  might  aid  in  a  better 
understanding  of  the  author,  or  a  higher  apprecia- 
tion of  his  worthiness,  but  that  every  little  gem 
thus  discovered  brings  us  one  step  nearer  the  goal 
of  our  ambition — completeness. 

But  if  the  editors  of  Charles  Lamb's  letters  had 
anticipated  the  imperative  demand  of  the  present 
generation  of  book-lovers  for  a  complete  and  un- 
abridged edition,  there  would  be  somewhat  less 
justification  for  The  Bibliophile  Society's  present 
undertaking,  by  which,  it  is  hoped,  the  aggrieved 
spirit  of  the  author  may  be  tranquillized  in  some 
measure,  as  in  this  work  an  attempt  will  be  made 
to  combine  at  once  the  best  qualities  of  all  existing 
editions,  and,  aside  from  restoring  the  text,  to 
include  some  new  items  of  interest  such  as  are  not 
found  in  any  previous  edition.  It  will  be  observed 
that  while  large  amounts  of  money  and  scholarly 
effort  have  been  employed  on  former  editions,  very 
little  time  or  money  has  been  expended  on  their 
artistic  features,  which  have  been  shamefully  neg- 
lected. During  the  past  sixty  years  various  editors 
and  publishers  have  kept  the  reading  public  amply 
supplied  with  interesting  selections  from  Lamb's  let- 
ters, but  it  appears  to  have  fallen  to  the  happy  lot 
of  The  Bibliophile  Society  to  bring  forth  the  first 
edition  calculated  to  satisfy  the  uncompromising 
reader  and  at  the  same  time  fulfil  the  esthetic 
requirements  of  the  modern  book-lover.  Hereto- 
fore it  has  been  the  editors  who  have  passed  judg- 
ment upon  what  was  "worth  publishing"  and  what 
was  not.    The  editor  of  the  present  edition  presumes 
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to  know  no  distinction  and  assumes  no  respons- 
ibility in  the  matter  of  selection ;  nor  does  he  ven- 
ture to  suggest  any  modifications  in  the  author's 
choice  of  words  or  phrases.  The  members  of  The 
Bibliophile  Society  will  be  supplied  with  the  con- 
tents of  every  letter,  long  or  short,  that  now  is,  or 
ever  has  been,  available  for  publication,  and  most 
of  these  have  been  carefully  collated,  word  by  word, 
with  the  original  MSS.  All  distorted  words  and 
phrases  have  been  restored  to  their  original  char- 
acter in  cases  where  the  MSS.  were  accessible,  and 
many  passages  omitted  in  previous  editions  have 
been  supplied.  The  reader  may  therefore  have  "the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,"  and  is 
deemed  competent  to  judge  for  himself  which  letters 
are  worth  reading. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  ambition  of  every 
publisher  to  cram  the  letters,  regardless  of  the 
number  or  length,  into  the  customary  two  vol- 
umes; and,  in  order  to  do  this,  the  four  cardinal 
principles  of  fine  book-making  —  readable  type, 
open  spacing,  ample  margins,  and  good  paper  — 
have  been  studiously  disregarded  and  supplanted 
by  small  type,  solid  pages,  narrow  margins,  and 
thin,  cheap  paper.  Whatever  may  be  the  faults  of 
the  present  edition,  it  cannot  be  imputed  that  the 
text  of  the  original  MSS.  has  not  been  faithfully 
followed,  except  in  the  few  instances  where  it  has 
been  impossible  to  make  comparison  with  the 
originals,  in  which  cases  we  have  necessarily  been 
obliged  to  rely  upon  some  printed  text. 

It  is  true  that  Lamb's  rather  elastic  rules  of 
punctuation  and  capitalizing  have  not  in  all  cases 
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been  slavishly  followed.  But  we  have  carefully 
avoided  adding  or  omitting  any  marks  where  there 
was  the  slightest  chance  of  changing  the  sense.  It 
was  customary  in  those  days  for  writers  to  use 
capitals  quite  indiscriminately,  and  Lamb  was  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  In  many  places,  therefore, 
lower-case  letters  have  been  substituted  for  capitals, 
except  where  it  is  evident  that  by  the  use  of  a  capital 
letter  the  author  intended  to  give  emphasis  to  the 
word.  It  is  also  permissible  to  substitute  "  and"  for 
the  short  "&"  commonly  used  by  writers,  as  the 
frequent  use  of  the  latter  gives  the  printed  page  a 
spotted  appearance.  The  numerous  facsimile  letters 
inserted  in  this  volume  will  convey  a  sufficient  idea 
of  the  author's  general  chirographic  style  and  the 
character  of  his  manuscript.  Like  many  writers  who 
write  hurriedly,  Lamb  often  neglected  to  insert 
quotation  marks,  or  to  indicate  italics  by  an  under- 
score, when  giving  the  name  of  some  book.  It  has 
been  deemed  as  lawful  to  supply  these  little  defi- 
ciencies, as  to  provide  dots  for  the  i's,  which  he  fre- 
quently failed  to  do.  All  of  these  are  unimportant 
defects,  common  in  the  manuscripts  of  every  writer. 
Due  care  has  been  taken,  however,  to  preserve  any 
little  individualisms  peculiar  to  his  own  idiomatic 
style. 

If  in  giving  the  complete  text  of  the  letters  it  has 
been  necessary  to  restore  an  occasional  word  or  sen- 
tence which  is  likely  to  offend  the  reader's  sense  of 
propriety,  our  apology  is  that  we  could  not  consist- 
ently omit  anything  without  sacrificing  one  of  the 
chief  aims  of  this  edition,  faithfulness  and  complete- 
ness.   It  must  be  remembered — if  we  may  be  per- 
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mitted  also  to  offer  a  word  of  apology  for  the  author 
—  that  in  the  days  of  Charles  Lamb,  people  were 
more  free  in  the  use  of  unparliamentary  adjectives 
and  expletives  in  letter-writing  than  would  be  con- 
sidered good  taste  according  to  the  usages  of  to- 
day. It  is  allowable,  also,  in  a  private  club  edition 
like  this  to  print  certain  passages  in  giving  a  complete 
text,  which  by  some  might  be  regarded  as  improper 
for  public  circulation. 

In  the  present  edition  it  has  been  possible  to  in- 
clude a  number  of  facsimile  reproductions  of  letters 
and  poems,  some  of  which  have  never  appeared  in 
print,  and  are  not  even  put  into  type  in  this  edition. 
In  order  that  the  work  of  excision  which  character- 
ized the  earlier  editions,  and  indeed  the  late  ones 
as  well,  may  here  be  made  more  plainly  evident, 
due  care  has  been  taken  to  preserve  all  the  pencilled 
notes  and  deletions  made  by  some  of  the  early  edit- 
ors through  whose  hands  they  passed,  indicating 
passages  eliminated. 

The  peculiar  charm  and  simplicity  of  Charles 
Lamb's  character-expressions  are  so  inseparable  from 
the  original  chirography  of  his  letters  that  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  him  upon  such  easy  terms 
as  enable  us  fully  to  enjoy  his  delightful  genius  will 
forever  be  confined  to  those  few  privileged  persons 
who  are  permitted  to  read  his  correspondence  in  the 
original  MSS.  or  in  perfect  facsimile.  If  his  letters 
possess  an  irresistible  fascination  when  read  in  cold 
type,  they  are  doubly  attractive  in  the  original  manu- 
script. It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  this  point; 
the  facsimiles  accompanying  this  volume  will  supply 
all  the  argument  necessary  to  convince  the  reader 
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of  the  potency  of  this  reasoning.  Editors  have 
often  expatiated  upon  this  topic  and  lamentingly 
acquainted  their  readers  with  the  utter  hopelessness 
of  ever  realizing  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  the  letters 
when  printed  in  type;  but,  owing  to  the  expensive 
process  necessary  to  their  perfect  reproduction,  no 
publisher  has  ever  attempted  to  supply  this  import- 
ant desideratum. 

It  may  here  be  observed  that  these  reproductions 
so  perfectly  imitate  the  originals  that  when  laid  side 
by  side  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  which 
is  the  original  and  which  the  copy.  The  paper  upon 
which  the  letters  are  reproduced  was  made  specially 
for  this  work,  and  is  precisely  imitative  of  the  paper 
generally  used  by  Lamb.  The  originals  of  these 
letters,  which  are  now  almost  priceless  treasures, 
are  a  part  of  the  collection  of  Mr.  William  K.  Bixby, 
of  St.  Louis,  who  possesses  the  most  extensive  col- 
lection of  Lamb's  letters  in  existence.  Through 
the  magnanimity  of  the  owner,  this  entire  collec- 
tion has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Council 
of  The  Bibliophile  Society,  and  we  have  thus  been 
enabled  to  use  them  for  purposes  of  comparison,  in 
restoring  the  text  to  a  definitive  state,  and  to  repro- 
duce such  of  them  as  we  desired,  —  a  privilege  not 
likely  to  be  enjoyed  by  any  one  else  in  the  present 
generation.  This  is  not  the  first  time  the  Council 
has  had  occasion  to  acknowledge  its  obligations  to 
Mr.  Bixby,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  the  last ;  for  there 
are  other  manuscripts  of  much  interest  now  in  course 
of  publication,  which  were  placed  at  the  Society's 
disposal  through  the  unceasing  generosity  of  this 
member. 
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It  is  of  particular  interest  to  note  that  the  finest 
existing  collection  of  Lamb's  letters — containing 
as  it  does  the  entire  Robert  Lloyd  series  in  all  their 
completeness  and  beauty,  the  entire  Ayrton  collec- 
tion, a  large  part  of  the  valuable  Coleridge  and 
Manning  collections,  including  all  those  collected 
by  the  late  Augustin  Daly,  and  a  number  of  other 
letters,  such  as  those  to  Mrs.  Williams,  Charles 
Oilier,  and  W.  Martin — should  have  found  a  home 
with  an  American  collector.  A  number  of  the 
Coleridge  letters  in  this  collection  are  among  the 
first  written  by  Lamb  in  his  early  literary  career, 
and  are  of  great  value  as  exhibiting  his  remarkable 
precocity  and  aptitude  for  literary  criticism.  His 
critical  judgment  and  powers  of  discernment  were 
more  like  those  of  a  matured  literary  genius  than 
of  the  mere  youth  that  he  was.  With  these  facul- 
ties thus  early  developed,  and  with  a  corresponding 
precociousness  in  original  thought,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  that  in  later  years  he  came  to  be  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  great  writers  of  the  age.  This 
collection  also  contains  the  first  five  letters  of  the 
Manning  series, — second  in  interest  only  to  the 
Coleridge  letters, —  as  well  as  a  great  number  of 
the  later  ones.  If  these  manuscripts  should  ever 
revert  to  the  auction-room  a  lively  contest  among 
collectors  would  surely  ensue.  A  concerted  effort 
would  probably  be  made  to  have  this  exceedingly 
valuable  collection  returned  to  England. 
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II 

To  attempt  an  analysis  of  the  letters  of  Charles 
Lamb  is  almost  disrespectful  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  reader.  Their  diction  is  so  lucid  and  so  free  from 
affectation  or  ambiguity  that  one  can  scarcely  fail 
to  comprehend  the  writer's  meaning  and  fully  appre- 
ciate his  humor;  although  in  his  day — as  it  has 
often  happened  in  the  lives  of  great  classical  writers 
—  he  was  frequently  misunderstood;  his  humor  and 
jests  were  oftentimes  mistaken  for  serious  reflections. 
Indeed,  his  own  friends  were  sometimes  led  astray, 
as  we  observe  in  some  of  his  letters  where  he  ex- 
plains that  he  "didn't  mean  it."  For  example,  he 
tells  his  friend  Manning  that  he  ought  to  know  "that 
all  words  are  no  more  to  be  taken  in  the  literal 
sense  at  all  times  than  a  promise  given  to  a  Taylor." 
"When  I  exprest  an  apprehension  that  you  were 
mortally  offended,"  said  he, "  I  meant  no  more  than 
by  the  application  of  a  certain  formula  of  efficacious 
sounds,  which  had  done  in  similar  cases  before,  to 
rouse  a  sense  of  decency  in  you,  and  a  remembrance 
of  what  was  due  to  me !  You  masters  of  logic 
should  advert  to  this  phenomenon  in  human  speech, 
before  you  arraign  the  usage  of  us  Dramatic  Gen- 
iuses." 

Even  his  editors  have  persistently  misunder- 
stood him,  or  else  they  were  apprehensive  that  the 
readers  would  be  incapable  of  discovering  his  joking 
moods,  and  of  dissociating  these  from  his  more 
serious  animadversions ;  for  many  of  his  best  pass- 
ages  have  been   rendered   absolutely  characterless 
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and  insipid  by  omissions  or  changes  of  words.  When 
he  says  that  he  has  been  "getting  drunk  two  days 
running,"  or  that  he  is  "  suffering  from  the  combined 
effect  of  two  days'  drunkenness,"  we  must  not  be 
misled  to  suppose  that  upon  these  occasions  he  was 
actually  besotted.  During  occasional  periods  of 
conviviality  he  would  indulge  his  palate  a  little  too 
freely  with  port,  but  next  day  he  usually  suffered 
the  extreme  penalty  of  such  immoderations,  while 
his  companions,  more  accustomed  to  these  excesses, 
probably  went  complacently  about  their  business 
with  no  such  unpleasant  consequences. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  Charles  Lamb's  day, 
people  usually  observed  but  little  punctiliousness 
in  their  drinking  habits.  There  was  no  restriction 
on  the  use  of  stimulating  beverages,  and  if  a  man 
became  inebriated  occasionally  he  had  no  scruples 
about  mentioning  the  fact,  even  in  polite  society. 
Inebriety  was  not  regarded  as  a  serious  social  delin- 
quency, and  was  then  much  more  readily  condoned 
than  it  is  with  us  in  the  present  age. 

Lamb  was  no  habitual  drunkard,  although  it  is 
a  most  remarkable  thing  that  he  was  not;  for  there 
was  everything  in  his  life  to  provoke  dissipation,  and 
nothing  but  the  stamina  of  his  own  character  to 
repel  it.  Early  in  life  he  was  disappointed  in  his  love 
for  a  "  fair-hair'd  maid,"  whom  he  thus  immortalizes 
in  one  of  his  early  lyrical  effusions,  composed  «  on 
revisiting  a  spot  where  the  scene  was  laid  of  my  first 
sonnet  that  mock'd  my  step  with  many  a  lonely 
glade." 

When  last  I  roved  these  winding  wood-walks  green, 
Green  winding  walks,  and  shady  pathways  sweet, 
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Oft-times  would  Anna  seek  the  silent  scene, 
Shrouding  her  beauties  in  the  lone  retreat. 

No  more  I  hear  her  footsteps  in  the  shade ; 
Her  image  only  in  these  pleasant  ways 
Meets  me,  self-wandering,  where  in  happier  days 

I  held  free  converse  with  my  fair-hair' d  maid. 
I  pass'd  the  little  cottage  which  she  loved, 

The  cottage  which  did  once  my  all  contain: 

It  spake  of  days  that  ne'er  must  come  again ; 

Spake  to  my  heart,  and  much  my  heart  was  moved. 

Now  "  Fair  befall  thee,  gentle  maid,"  said  I ; 

And  from  the  cottage  turn'd  me  with  a  sigh. 

He  had  no  restraining  family  ties,  and  no  home, 
other  than  temporary  quarters,  as  he  shifted  from 
place  to  place  with  his  invalid  sister,  in  obedience 
to  the  varying  tides  of  fortune  as  they  ebbed  and 
flowed  in  his  sad  and  lonely  life.  At  the  compar- 
atively tender  age  of  twenty-two,  when  his  spirit 
should  have  been  buoyant  with  the  hopes  and  aspir- 
ations of  youth,  he  thus  mournfully  soliloquizes : 

Oh  where  be  now  those  sports, 
And  infant  play-games  ?  where  the  joyous  troops 
Of  children,  and  the  haunts  I  did  so  love  ? 

0  my  companions,  O  ye  loved  names 

Of  friend,  or  playmate  dear  ;   gone  are  ye  now. 
Gone  divers  ways ;  to  honour,  and  credit  some  ; 
And  some,  I  fear,  to  ignominy  and  shame  ! 

1  only  am  left,  with  unavailing  grief 

One  parent  dead  to  mourn,  and  see  one  live 
Of  all  life's  joys  bereft  and  desolate  :  — 
Am  left  with  a  few  friends,  and  one,  above 
The  rest,  found  faithful  in  a  length  of  years, 
Contented  as  I  may,  to  bear  me  on 
T'  the  not  unpeaceful  evening  of  a  Day 
Made  black  by  morning  storms  ! 

He  was  —  and  quite  naturally,  as  we  may  sup- 
pose from    the   surroundings  —  particularly  in  the 
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opening  scenes  of  his  literary  career  —  subject  to 
momentary  attacks  of  despondency,  usually  occa- 
sioned by  the  return  of  his  sister's  sad  disorder, 
when  it  became  necessary  to  remove  her  to  a  mad- 
house or  private  sanitarium,  there  to  remain  for 
weeks  and  sometimes  months.  During  the  course 
of  his  entire  life  his  single  star  of  hope  (his  sister) 
was  in  momentary  danger  of  being  obscured  to  his 
sight  for  months  at  a  time,  or  even  permanently. 
In  a  letter  to  Coleridge,  written  during  one  of 
these  intervals,  he  says: 

I  am  ashamed  of  what  I  write;  but  I  have  no  topic  to 
talk  of.  I  see  nobody.  I  sit  and  read,  or  walk  alone,  and 
hear  nothing.  I  am  quite  lost  to  conversation  from  disuse; 
and  out  of  the  sphere  of  my  little  family  (who  I  am  thankful 
are  dearer  and  dearer  to  me  every  day)  I  see  no  face  that 
brightens  up  at  my  approach.  My  friends  are  at  a  distance. 
Worldly  hopes  are  at  a  low  ebb  with  me,  and  unworldly 
thoughts  are  familiarised  to  me,  though  I  occasionally  indulge 
in  them. 

It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  he  lapsed  into 
occasional  seasons  of  morbidness,  and  sought  to 
dispel  the  gloom  and  assuage  his  despairing  grief 
by  deadening  his  senses  and  drowning  his  sorrow  in 
the  use  of  some  counteractive  stimulant.  He  did 
not  even  have  left  to  him  the  consoling  hope  of 
future  fame  as  an  author;  for  he  seems  not  to 
have  dreamed  of  such  immortality.  Nothing,  there- 
fore, short  of  a  charmed  existence,  or  providential 
guidance,  could  have  piloted  him  steadfastly  through 
these  perplexing  adversities  and  brought  him  to  a 
mature  and  honored  age  in  the  fulness  of  his  moral 
and  mental  faculties,  and  to  the  enduring  honor 
and  glory  of  the  epoch  in  which  he  lived. 
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If  Lamb  had  attempted  an  autobiography,  it 
would  scarcely  have  been  possible  for  him  to  pic- 
ture the  incidents  of  his  life  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
give  a  more  accurate  conception  of  his  character, 
habits,  failings,  and  virtues  than  is  to  be  derived  from 
a  reading  of  his  letters  in  their  chronological  order. 
An  autobiography,  prepared  for  publication  and  with 
a  view  to  furnishing  posterity  with  a  journal  of  the 
more  important  events  of  his  life,  would  probably 
not  have  been  long,  and  undoubtedly  it  would  have 
supplied  us  with  most  of  the  facts  we  obtain  from 
the  letters;  but  it  would  have  been  conspicuously 
lacking  in  those  unrestrained  expressions  of  anguish 
and  oftentimes  of  despair  such  as  we  find  in  his  early 
letters  to  his  dearest  friend,  Coleridge;  and  the 
spontaneous  outbursts  of  confidence  in  many  of  his 
letters  to  Coleridge,  Lloyd,  Manning,  and  Barton, 
would  have  been  subdued  by  a  more  dignified  aspect 
of  composure  and  reserve.  In  times  of  the  deepest 
mental  and  physical  anguish — and  indeed  these 
times  were  almost  perennial  in  his  life — his  utter- 
ances were  extremely  pathetic.  His  spirit  craved  an 
affinity,  and  when  perplexities  bore  down  heavily 
upon  him  he  hungered  for  the  companionship  of  a 
sympathetic  friend  to  whom  he  could  unbosom  his 
feelings.  He  succeeded  in  keeping  one  or  two  such 
friends  constantly  by  him.  His  letters  to  Coleridge, 
Manning,  Lloyd,  and  Barton  show  that  in  the  gentle 
humanity  of  each  of  these  men  his  own  nature  found 
a  congenial  spirit. 

If  his  letters  had  been  written  with  any  expect- 
ation that  they  would  eventually  be  put  into  type, 
the  guardedness  of  his  diction  would  have  robbed 
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them  of  half  their  charm.  And  yet  we  may  be 
absolved  from  any  charge  of  indelicacy  in  publicly 
disclosing  the  privacy  of  his  personal  and  family 
affairs,  when  it  is  known  that  untold  thousands  have 
been  entertained  and  benefited  by  reading  and  re- 
reading his  delightful  letters,  which  really  constitute 
the  key  that  unlocks  to  us  his  private  character  and 
admits  us  to  a  better  understanding  of  his  works. 

If  there  was  nothing  in  the  life  of  Charles  Lamb 
too  private  for  his  immediate  friends  to  know  about, 
it  is  only  natural  that  his  present  widely  increased 
circle  of  friends,  which  extends  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  civilized  world,  should  wish  to 
enjoy  the  same  measure  of  confidence  accorded  to 
the  comparatively  limited  circle  of  those  with  whom 
he  corresponded.  We  may  therefore  justly  acquit 
ourselves  of  unwarranted  trespass  upon  the  sanctity 
of  his  private  life  on  account  of  our  having  merely 
read  his  personal  epistles  and  familiarized  ourselves 
with  his  private  character,  in  which  each  of  us  finds 
many  traits  in  common  with  his  own.  In  fact,  it 
now  seems  to  be  a  pretty  generally  accepted  theory 
that  an  author  has  no  secrets  which  may  be  kept 
sacred  from  public  invasion  after  his  death,  unless 
they  die  with  him.  About  everything,  both  good  and 
bad,  that  a  man  ever  wrote  or  said  is  harrowed  up 
for  public  inspection  after  his  death,  and  fortunate 
indeed  is  he  who  winds  his  way  unscathed  to  an 
exalted  seat  among  the  immortals.  If  he  is  not 
obstructed  and  diverted  somewhere  along  the  way 
it  will  not  be  from  any  lack  of  cynics  who  always 
stand  in  line  ready  to  intercept  his  progress  by  inter- 
posing every  possible  obstacle  in  his  rugged  path. 
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The  word  "private,"  when  used  in  conjunction 
with  correspondence  or  the  utterances  of  any  great 
personage,  usually  attracts  the  attention  of  a  multi- 
tude of  the  more  inquisitive  sort,  and  during  the 
past  few  years  this  inviting  term  has  been  menda- 
ciously applied  to  all  sorts  of  publications  in  order 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  public.  The  Private 
Confessions,  Secret  Memoirs,  Inner  Court  Life,  and 
Backstair  Gambols  of  nearly  every  monarch  in  Chris- 
tendom, whether  dead  or  alive,  have  ostensibly 
sprung  to  light  and  assumed  entirely  new  and  at- 
tractive phases  in  the  past  few  years,  and  the  great 
lever  of  curiosity  has  been  worked  up  and  down 
most  assiduously  in  marketing  the  numerous  editions 
de  luxe  of  these  which  have  appeared  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. It  is  doubtful  if  one  of  these  rulers,  either 
of  the  past  or  present,  could  be  found  who  upon 
having  his  biography  read  to  him  would  have  the 
slightest  suspicion  that  he  was  the  culprit  referred 
to,  or  would  recognize  the  name  of  his  biographer 
as  a  subject  of  his  realm.  There  are  enough  of  these 
"secret  gleanings"  of  inner  court  life  extant  to  make 
a  respectable  library,  at  least  in  size.  The  seduc- 
tiveness of  the  term  "private"  has  also  been  brought 
into  service  and  made  merchandise  of  in  marketing 
the  works  of  various  popular  authors. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  letters  of  Charles 
Lamb  are  not  frequently  advertised  as  being  dis- 
closures of  privacy,  otherwise  inaccessible.  They  are 
private  in  character,  but  of  great  public  interest; 
not,  however,  in  the  sense  of  containing  sensational 
revelations  such  as  would  appeal  to  the  intrusive 
kind,  or  curiosity  seekers. 
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While  the  private  letters  of  some  writers  might, 
if  published  in  their  entirety,  seriously  jeopardize 
their  authors'  prospects  of  enduring  fame,  this  is  not 
true  of  Charles  Lamb.  The  fact  that  editors  have 
so  pertinaciously  refused  to  give  the  letters  in  their 
original  simplicity  and  completeness  has  caused  many 
to  wonder  if  much  was  not  being  «  held  back,"  for 
fear  of  damaging  the  author's  reputation ;  but  in 
the  guileless  and  open-hearted  character  of  Charles 
Lamb  there  was  nothing  which  need  be  concealed. 
The  occurrences  of  his  everyday  life  are  made  known 
to  us  through  the  medium  of  his  correspondence ; 
and  the  same  is  in  a  large  measure  true  of  his  poems 
and  other  works.  In  writing  to  his  friend  Coleridge, 
he  says  :  "  I  mention  these  things  because  I  hate  con- 
cealment, and  love  to  give  a  faithful  journal  of  what 
passes  within  me."  In  a  letter  to  Southey  regarding 
a  sonnet,  he  says:  "I  heartily  wish  it,  as  I  thought 
it  was,  forgotten.  If  the  exact  circumstances  under 
which  I  wrote  could  be  known  or  told,  it  would  be 
an  interesting  sonnet;  but  to  an  indifferent  reader  it 
must  appear  a  very  bald  thing."  Also  to  Coleridge: 
"  I  am  aware  of  the  unpoetical  cast  of  the  six  last  lines 
of  my  last  sonnet,  and  think  myself  unwarranted 
in  smuggling  so  tame  a  thing  into  the  book;  only 
the  sentiments  of  those  six  lines  are  thoroughly  con- 
genial to  me  in  my  state  of  mind,  and  I  wish  to  accu- 
mulate perpetuating  tokens  of  my  affection  to  poor 
Mary, — that  it  has  no  originality  in  its  cast,  nor  any- 
thing in  the  feelings  but  what  is  common  and  natural 
to  thousands,  nor  ought  properly  to  be  called  poetry, 
I  see;  still  it  will  tend  to  keep  present  to  my  mind 
a  view  of  things  which  I  ought  to  indulge." 
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Lamb's  letters  have  a  varied  interest  not  only 
from  a  biographical  point  of  view,  but  as  a  review 
of  much  of  the  literature  of  his  day;  for  Coleridge, 
Southey,  Wordsworth,  John  Howard  Payne,  Wil- 
liam Harrison  Ainsworth,  and  many  other  writers 
of  more  or  less  renown,  frequently  submitted  their 
manuscripts  to  him  for  revision  and  emendation.  All 
through  his  letters,  we  find  him  responding  to  these 
requests,  and  often  suggesting  new  lines  to  replace 
what  he  considers  defective  ones.  He  drew  much 
inspiration  from  his  friendship  with  these  authors, 
whose  names  have  become  familiar  household  words 
in  literature.  It  would  be  interesting  to  be  able  to 
pick  out  the  many  beautiful  lines  in  the  literature 
of  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  which 
were  modelled  or  changed  by  Charles  Lamb,  but 
for  which  some  other  writer  received  credit. 

In  a  letter  to  the  poet  Wordsworth,  he  thus 
records  his  impressions  of  the  Cumberland  Beggar : 
"I  will  just  add  that  it  appears  to  me  a  fault  in  the 
Beggar  that  the  instructions  conveyed  in  it  are  too 
direct,  and  like  a  lecture;  they  don't  slide  into  the 
mind  of  the  reader  while  he  is  imagining  no  such 
matter.  An  intelligent  reader  finds  a  sort  of  insult 
in  being  told,  c  I  will  teach  you  how  to  think  upon 
this  subject.'  This  fault,  if  I  am  right,  is  in  a  ten- 
thousandth  worse  degree  to  be  found  in  Sterne  and 
many,  many  novelists  and  modern  poets,  who  con- 
tinually put  a  sign-post  up  to  show  where  you  are 
to  feel.  They  set  out  with  assuming  their  readers  to 
be  stupid, — very  different  from  Robinson  Crusoe, 
The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Roderick  Random,  and  other 
beautiful,    bare   narratives.     There    is    implied    an 
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unwritten  compact  between  author  and  reader; 
<I  will  tell  you  a  story,  and  I  suppose  you  will  under- 
stand it.'  Modern  novels,  St.  Leons,  and  the  like,  are 
full  of  such  flowers  as  these :  <  Let  not  my  reader 
suppose' —    'Imagine,  if  you  can,  modest — '  &c." 

And  Lamb  lived  up  to  these  precepts ;  we  never 
find  where  he  appears  to  halt  and  wait  for  the 
reader  to  catch  up  and  laugh  at  his  jokes  or  assimi- 
late his  humor.  In  his  writings  he  keeps  us  con- 
stantly with  him,  whether  in  the  counting-room,  in 
his  home,  or  in  the  country  enjoying  a  "holyday," 
at  the  cafes  dining  with  friends ;  or  whatever  he  may 
be  doing,  he  relates  with  minute  simplicity,  mingled 
with  enough  of  poetry  and  humor  to  give  a  touch 
of  interest  to  the  most  trivial  incident,  which  might 
otherwise  seem  dull.  He  appeals  to  us  irresistibly, 
because  his  experiences,  his  sorrows,  his  joys,  are 
common  with  our  own;  because  he  takes  us  into 
his  confidence  and  tells  us  every  detail  of  his  inter- 
esting life;  because  he  describes  to  us,  as  he  alone  is 
capable  of  describing,  every  impulse  of  his  generous 
nature;  every  foible,  every  failing;  in  fact,  he  tells 
us  with  unguarded  candor  the  simple  story  of  his 
life,  and  the  only  traits  of  his  humanity  that  he  fails 
to  dwell  upon  are  his  own  virtues.  He  never  writes 
more  entertainingly  than  when  he  writes  about 
himself.  When  he  relates  the  happenings  of  a  con- 
vivial "night  out"  with  Coleridge  and  other  friends, 
we  are  impressed  with  the  scene  almost  as  vividly 
as  if  it  were  staged  before  us. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  reader  whose  liter- 
ary tastes  are  so  restricted  as  to  render  him  unable 
to  detect  an  appetizing  morsel  here  and  there  among 
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these  delightful  letters.  A  great  variety  of  subjects 
are  included  within  the  scope  of  the  writer's  obser- 
vations :  literature,  theatricals,  music,  science,  theo- 
logy, philosophy,  humor,  and  even  politics;  and 
if  he  was  lacking  in  knowledge  on  any  subject,  he 
would  always  acquit  himself  in  such  a  way  as  to 
retain  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  reader  by 
some  burlesque  or  witticism.  For  instance,  he  wrote 
to  his  friend  William  Ayrton,  who  was  director  of 
music  at  the  King's  Theatre,  and  appended  a  thirty- 
eight  line  poem  entitled  Free  Thoughts  on  Several 
Eminent  Composers.  Mr.  Ayrton  attached  the  follow- 
ing memorandum  to  this  letter,  which  is  now  in 
Mr.  Bixby's  collection :  "  The  natural  playfulness, 
the  drollery  of  this  brief  epistle  and  accompanying 
verses,  will  be  more  enjoyed  when  it  is  understood 
that  the  writer  was  not  only  devoid  of  all  know- 
ledge of  music,  but  that  he  had  scarcely  any  ear  for 
melody,  and,  of  course,  none  for  harmony.  He  was 
not,  however,  insensible  to  the  charms  of  a  line 
or  a  sweet  voice." 

The  letters  afford  a  curious  and  interesting  his- 
tory of  the  doom  of  many  dramas,  tragedies,  and 
farces  which  were  written  and  put  upon  the  stage  in 
those  days, — some  of  them  by  Lamb  himself.  He 
endured  the  failure  of  some  of  his  own  pieces  more 
resignedly  than  he  did  the  disappointment  to  his 
friends  whose  productions  failed  to  receive  public 
applause.  When  his  farce,  Mr.  U.,  which  was  staged 
at  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre  in  1806,  failed  inglori- 
ously,  and  was  withdrawn  after  the  first  night,  his 
fortitude  did  not  fail  him,  and  he  thus  jokingly  wrote 
to  a  friend :  "  We  [himself  and  his  sister  Mary]  are 
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determined  not  to  be  cast  down.  I  am  going  to  leave 
off  tobacco,  and  then  we  must  thrive.  A  smoky  man 
must  write  smoky  farces."  A  few  days  later,  his  sis- 
ter wrote  to  a  friend  :  "  I  do  not  love  to  throw  the 
blame  of  the  ill-success  of  a  piece  upon  the  actors 
—  it  is  a  common  trick  with  unsuccessful  drama- 
tists. The  blame  rested  chiefly  with  Charles,  and 
yet  should  not  be  called  blame,  for  it  was  mere 
ignorance  of  stage  effect — and  I  am  mistaken  if  he 
has  not  gained  much  useful  knowledge — more  than 
he  could  have  learned  from  a  constant  attendance 
at  the  representations  of  other  people's  pieces  —  by 
seeing  his  own  fail;  he  seems  perfectly  aware  why, 
and  from  what  cause  it  failed." 

The  most  difficult  feat  for  an  actor  to  accomplish 
is  that  of  appearing  entirely  natural — of  becoming 
the  part  he  plays  —  of  yielding  his  own  individu- 
ality; and  so  it  is  in  a  great  measure  with  an  author. 
It  is  not  an  easy  matter  for  any  of  us  to  be  our 
natural  selves  before  a  great  audience  of  readers  or 
hearers.  A  common  infirmity, under  such  conditions, 
is  for  one  to  wish  to  do  or  say  something  unusually 
brilliant  or  clever;  and  in  a  forced  effort  to  do  this 
one  is  likely  to  make  one's  self  appear  unnatural 
and  sometimes  ridiculous.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  some  writers;  when  they  attempt  to  draw  glow- 
ing word-pictures,  they  cannot  restrain  that  abiding 
self-consciousness,  or  refrain  from  making  their  pre- 
sence obvious  to  the  reader,  for  fear  of  not  getting 
the  desired  applause.  In  soaring  aloft  in  their  flights 
of  rhetorical  vision  they  are  frequently  carried  en- 
tirely beyond  their  natural  sphere  and  far  away  from 
the  subject  of  their  discourse,  the  thread  of  which 
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is  lost  for  a  moment,  —  sometimes  longer,  —  but 
what  care  they  ?  they  have  tried  their  wings  and 
demonstrated  to  the  reader  that  they  can  ascend  to 
empyrean  heights, —  as  a  sopranist  will  strain  her 
voice  to  its  utmost  tension  in  an  unnatural  effort 
to  reach  high  C,  though  there  be  but  little  music 
in  the  execution.  In  literature,  probably  the  most 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  success  is  that  irrepress- 
ible state  of  self-consciousness  or  affectedness  to 
which  many  writers  become  hopelessly  addicted. 

In  his  letters,  Charles  Lamb  has  unconsciously 
performed  the  difficult  task  of  presenting  a  faithful 
and  sincere  journal  of  his  own  life,  with  no  touch 
of  artificiality.  In  them  he  assumes  no  unnatural 
mien;  he  presents  himself  in  his  everyday  clothes 
and  with  his  everyday  manners.  We  are  therefore 
enabled  to  regard  him  as  he  was,  not  as  he  might 
have  appeared  had  he  been  on  dress-parade,  con- 
sciously prepared  for  the  occasion,  as  is  the  case 
with  most  great  men  when  they  are  having  their 
autobiographical  portraits  taken. 

Throughout  the  letters  of  Charles  Lamb  are  in- 
terspersed many  beautiful  little  poems  and  literary 
gems,  and  hidden  among  them  are  to  be  found  some 
of  the  most  charming  epigrammatical  phrases  in  the 
English  language.  As  his  letters  are  read,  beginning 
with  those  pathetic  missives  to  Coleridge,  the  inter- 
est becomes  more  and  more  intense  as  we  advance. 
A  drama  could  scarcely  be  found  in  which  the  parts 
are  more  appropriately  set  together  than  are  the  in- 
cidents and  experiences  which  constitute  the  lonely 
and  dejected  life  of  the  writer  cemented  in  their 
logical  order  in  these  letters.   They  are  beautiful  as 
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a  whole,  making  up  as  they  do  a  biography  such  as 
no  biographer  could  write;  and  equally  beautiful  if 
read  separately  and  by  themselves.  There  are  no  two 
or  three,  which,  if  separated  from  the  group,  would 
materially  affect  the  symmetry  and  charm  that  con- 
nects the  entire  series,  and  yet  every  new  letter  added 
to  the  collection  is  like  another  jewel  added  to 
a  crown. 

If  our  sense  of  reverence  for  Lamb  is  occasionally 
suspended  or  dispelled  by  the  peculiarities  of  some 
of  his  familiar  epistles,  it  is  soon  replaced  by  a  closer 
and  more  tender  regard;  for  when  we  revert  to  his 
more  polished  utterances,  which  were  intended  for 
the  public  eye,  all  our  former  veneration  returns 
with  renewed  emphasis.  If  our  idol  has  faults,  they 
are  blemishes  common  to  humanity,  and  if,  in  the 
agony  of  some  painful  affliction,  this  impulsive  genius 
makes  use  of  words  or  expressions  which  may  seem 
offensive  to  our  moral  sensitiveness  while  resting  in 
a  state  of  quiet  composure,  we  shall  not  fail  to  make 
due  allowance  for  the  conditions  under  which  such 
utterances  were  made. 

Who  among  us  has  not  written  or  spoken  words 
inspired  by  heated  animation,  or  under  the  stress  of 
mental  or  physical  pangs,  which  he  would  not  gladly 
recall  in  moments  of  tranquillity  ?  If  the  intimacy 
of  our  relationship  thus  acquired  through  these 
private  channels  sometimes  discloses  little  frailties 
of  character  and  relaxations  of  intellect,  it  is  nothing 
more  than  we  should  expect  to  discover  in  the  per- 
sonality of  any  friend.  The  very  familiarity  with  these 
normal  weaknesses  (common  alike  to  all  men  both 
great  and  small)  constitutes  the  ties  of  friendship  and 
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fraternal  love  which  bind  us  together  more  closely. 
Most  of  us  might  well  view  with  shrinking  diffidence 
the  prospect  of  having  our  confidential  self-revela- 
tions published  to  the  world;  and  since  we  have  not 
accorded  to  Charles  Lamb  any  choice  in  this  matter, 
we  shall  be  slow  to  condemn  him  for  any  act  or  word 
which  was  not  intended  for  the  scrutinizing  public 
gaze.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  read  his 
own  words  to  Robert  Lloyd,  in  a  letter  in  which  he 
refers  to  an  article  published  in  the  Anthology  relating 
to  Charles  Lloyd's  domestic  affairs:  "I  incline  to 
opinion  that  these  domestic  addresses  should  not 
always  be  made  public.  I  have,  I  know,  more  than 
once  exposed  my  own  secretest  feelings  of  that  nature, 
but  I  am  sorry  that  I  did.  .  .  .  When  a  man  dies, 
leaving  the  name  of  a  great  author  behind  him,  any 
published  relicks  which  let  one  into  his  domestic 
retirements  are  greedily  gathered  up,  which  in  his 
lifetime  and  before  his  fame  had  ripened,  would  by 
many  be  considered  as  impertinent." 

Little  did  Lamb  dream  how  fittingly  these  remarks 
prefigured  his  own  destiny.  There  is  nothing  in  any 
of  his  writings  to  indicate  that  he  ever  had  the  slight- 
est premonition  that  his  own  letters  would  be  thus 
"greedily  gathered  up,"  and  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century  following,  his  letters — most  of  which 
were  written  during  odd  moments  snatched  here 
and  there  from  his  irksome  duties  at  the  East  India 
House — would  sell  for  a  sum  far  greater  than  the 
total  compensation  he  received  for  his  thirty-three 
years  of  continuous  service  in  the  employ  of  that 
institution.  To  this  we  might  also  add  the  whole 
amount  he  realized  for  all  his  manuscripts  of  every 
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description,  and  still  we  should  be  considerably  short 
of  the  present  valuation  of  his  MS.  letters  alone.  A 
single  one  of  his  letters  would  now  sell  at  auction 
for  enough  to  have  kept  him  in  comparative  afflu- 
ence for  six  months.  It  often  happens,  however,  that 
where  genius  receives  its  just  pecuniary  reward,  it 
is  subtracted  from  the  exchequer  of  perpetual  fame. 
If  the  departed  spirits  of  some  of  the  authors  who 
barely  sustained  a  poor,  miserable,  and  obscure  ex- 
istence during  their  mortal  habitation  here  could 
now  revisit  this  sublunary  sphere,  they  might  well 
view  with  unfeigned  surprise  the  halo  that  surrounds 
their  memory ;  while  others,  vice  versa,  would  be 
disappointed  at  the  fickleness  of  the  goddess  Fame. 

Charles  Lamb  in  his  day  enjoyed  a  privilege  that 
would  probably  have  been  denied  him  had  he  lived 
in  the  present  age, — immunity  from  being  feted  and 
fawned  upon  by  the  public  and  by  publishers.  It  is 
fortunate  indeed  that  there  was  a  time  in  the  history 
of  literature  when  authors  were  reduced  down  suf- 
ficiently near  the  ragged  edge  of  adversity  to  inspire 
works  of  merit,  both  in  order  to  maintain  their 
precedency  in  the  ranks,  and  to  earn  a  living  com- 
petency. 

There  is  now,  as  indeed  there  always  has  been, 
a  tendency  on  the  part  of  writers  to  court  contem- 
porary favor  and  applause;  this  is  quite  natural,  but 
an  overindulgence  of  this  ambition  frequently  results 
disastrously  to  posterior  appreciation.  The  tendency 
of  authors,  like  that  of  artists,  is  to  allow  commer- 
cialism to  play  too  important  a  part  in  their  work. 
We  have  several  examples  before  us  in  the  present 
generation,  —  instances  where  authors  have  made 
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good  beginnings  and  then  allowed  their  work  steadily 
to  deteriorate  in  quality  in  about  the  same  ratio  that 
it  increased  in  quantity  required  to  supply  the  urgent 
demands  of  enterprising  publishers,  who  by  skilful 
methods  of  advertising  frequently  force  the  name  of 
an  author  into  glaring  prominence,  and  then  when 
the  flame  of  the  public's  idolatry  begins  to  wane  the 
erstwhile  popular  idol  finds  himself  deserted  by  both 
publisher  and  public. 

It  is  better  for  the  author  that  his  fame  should 
live  with  him,  even  though  it  must  die  with  him,  but 
most  of  the  great  writings  with  which  our  literature 
is  enriched  brought  but  meagre  returns  to  the  authors 
during  their  natural  lives.  Imagine  Keats  and  Poe 
in  the  gallery  of  a  modern  auction-room  witnessing 
the  rivalry  among  millionaires  for  copies  of  their 
first  editions!  Literature,  it  would  seem,  in  order  to 
attain  its  most  palatable  flavor,  must  first  be  seasoned 
with  adversity,  and  then  allowed  to  mellow  for  one 
or  more  generations:  like  a  saddle  of  venison,  age 
sweetens  it  and  makes  it  more  savory  to  the  taste. 
And  thus  what  is  said  in  Scripture  of  the  prophet  is, 
alas !  too  frequently  applicable,  though  in  a  slightly 
modified  form,  to  the  man  of  letters;  he  is  not 
without  honor,  save  in  his  own  generation. 

Great  writers  are  proverbially  poor,  and  poverty 
is  seemingly  one  of  the  prime  essentials  of  successful 
authorship.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  lives  of 
very  few  of  the  great  poets  and  philosophers  have 
been  characterized  by  affluence  and  ease,  and  indeed 
in  many  instances  some  terrible  calamity  or  sorrow 
has  inspired  the  most  beautiful  passages  in  literature. 
Great  literary  genius  is   usually  wedded   to   some 
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grievous  affliction  or  destitution,  and  by  those  laws 
of  Nature  to  which  divorce  is  unknown.  So  it  was 
with  Charles  Lamb;  his  best  letters  and  his  most 
felicitous  verses  were  inspired  by  some  overpowering 
emotion  of  sadness  or  restraint,  and  the  principal 
solace  in  his  blighted  life  seems  to  have  been  found 
in  the  portrayal  of  these  sensations,  by  which  the 
literature  of  our  age  has  been  so  nobly  enriched. 
It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  that  his  letters 
constitute  a  series  of  loquacious  and  unrestricted 
lamentations.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  by  turns  one 
of  the  most  frolicsome  and  jocular  of  correspond- 
ents, and,  even  when  touching  upon  the  saddest 
scenes  of  his  life,  his  letters  were  seldom  without  a 
vein  of  humor.  Lamb  was  comparatively  well  pro- 
vided for  in  his  declining  days,  when  he  was  retired 
by  his  employers,  the  East  India  House,  on  three- 
fourths  pay.  In  this  volume  we  give  two  short 
Contemporary  Notices  of  Charles  Lam  fr,one  written  by 
his  personal  friend  Edward  Moxon,  which  appeared 
January  27,  1835;  the  other  from  The  Mirror ', 
No.  703,  January  24,  1835,  shortly  after  Lamb's 
death.  The  reader  will  have  no  occasion  to  deplore 
the  time  spent  in  reading  these  notices. 

Lamb,  whatever  his  faults,  had  abundant  redeeming 
qualities.  What  these  were,  the  reading  of  these  letters 
reveals.  That  he  lived  in  the  tender  affections  of  his 
friends  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  they  were  con- 
tinually sending  him  little  tokens  of  their  devotion. 
All  through  his  letters  there  appear  notes  of  acknow- 
ledgment and  thanks  for  these  remembrances,  and 
he  frequently  importunes  his  friends  not  to  be  con- 
stantly making  him  their  debtor  for  obligations  which 
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he  can  never  hope  to  repay.  With  that  simple  modesty 
which  so  becomes  a  great  man,  he  would  frequently 
offer  a  little  impromptu  poem  as  his  sole  means  of 
reciprocation.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter 
to  his  country  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Collier,  will 
serve  to  acquaint  the  reader  with  Lamb's  rare  felicity 
in  acknowledging  these  little  remembrances.  We 
can  thus  imagine  that  his  friends  were  made  to 
realize  the  literal  truth  of  the  old  proverb,  "  It  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive:  "  — 

"  The  pig  was  above  my  feeble  praise.  It  was 
a  dear  pigmy.  There  was  some  contention  as  to 
who  should  have  the  ears;  but,  in  spite  of  his  ob- 
stinacy (deaf  as  these  little  creatures  are  to  advice), 
I  contrived  to  get  at  one  of  them.   .   .   . 

"  May  your  granaries  be  full,  and  your  rats  empty, 
and  your  chickens  plump,  and  your  envious  neigh- 
bours lean,  and  your  labourers  busy,  and  you  as 
idle  and  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long. 

Vive  U  Agriculture  ! 

How  do  you  make  your  pigs  so  little  ? 
They  are  vastly  engaging  at  the  age  : 

I  was  so  myself. 
Now  I  am  a  disagreeable  old  hog, 
A  middle-aged  gentleman-and-a-half, 
My  faculties  (thank  God  !)  are  not  much  impaired. 

"  I  have  my  sight,  hearing,  taste,  pretty  perfect, 
and  can  read  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  common  type, 
by  the  help  of  a  candle,  without  making  many 
mistakes. 

"  Believe  me,  that  while  my  faculties  last,  I  shall 
ever  cherish  a  proper  appreciation  of  your  many 
kindnesses  in  this  way,  and  that  the  last  lingering 
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relish  of  past  flavours  upon  my  dying  memory  will 
be  the  smack  of  that  little  ear.  It  was  the  left  ear, 
which  is  lucky.  Many  happy  returns,  not  of  the 
pig,  but  of  the  New  Year,  to  both  !  Mary,  for  her 
share  of  the  pig  and  the  memoirs,  desires  to  send 
the  same." 

If  perpetual  sadness  is  an  essential  requisite  of  an 
author's  success,  Charles  Lamb  should  be,  as  indeed 
he  is,  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  writers  of  his  age; 
for  his  mind  was  seldom  at  ease  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  his  literary  career.  He  was  troubled 
not  only  from  a  constant  fear  of  losing  his  own  men- 
tal faculties  (as  he  did  in  1795,  when  for  six  weeks 
he  was  confined  in  a  madhouse),  but  he  was  per- 
petually tortured  with  apprehensions  regarding  his 
sister,  who  suffered  from  frequent  attacks  of  insanity. 
In  his  first  letter  to  Coleridge,  dated  March  27, 
1796,  he  says:  "The  six  weeks  that  finished  last 
year  and  began  this,  your  very  humble  servant 
spent  very  agreeably  in  a  mad-house  at  Hoxton. 
I  am  got  somewhat  rational  now,  and  don't  bite 
anyone;  but  mad  I  was,  and  many  a  vagary  my  im- 
agination played  with  me,  enough  to  make  a  volume 
if  all  were  told.  .  .  .  Coleridge,  it  may  convince 
you  of  my  regards  for  you  when  I  tell  you  my  head 
ran  on  you  in  my  madness  as  much  almost  as  on 
another  person  [his  sister],  who  I  am  inclined  to 
think  was  the  more  immediate  cause  of  my  tem- 
porary frenzy. 

"The  sonnet  I  send  you  has  small  merit  as  poetry, 
but  you  will  be  curious  to  read  it  when  I  tell  you 
it  was  written  in  my  prison  house  in  one  of  my 
lucid  intervals." 
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TO    MY  SISTER 

If  from  my  lips  some  angry  accents  fell, 

Peevish  complaint,  or  harsh  reproof  unkind, 
'T  was  but  the  error  of  a  sickly  mind 

And  troubled  thoughts,  clouding  the  purer  well 
And  waters  clear  of  Reason ;  and  for  me, 
Let  this  my  verse  the  poor  atonement  be — 
My  verse,  which  thou  to  praise  wert  e'er  inclined 
Too  highly,  and  with  a  partial  eye  to  see 

No  blemish.  Thou  to  me  didst  ever  show 

Kindest  affection  :  and  would'st  oft-times  lend 
An  ear  to  the  desponding  love-sick  lay, 
Weeping  my  sorrows  with  me,  who  repay 

But  ill  the  mighty  debt  of  love  I  owe, 
Mary,  to  thee,  my  sister  and  my  friend. 

In  another  letter  to  Coleridge,  written  the  follow- 
ing June,  he  says :  "  In  your  conversation  you  had 
blended  so  many  pleasant  fancies  that  they  cheated 
me  of  my  grief,  but  in  your  absence  the  tide  of 
melancholy  rushed  in  again  and  did  its  worst  mis- 
chief by  overwhelming  my  reasoning.  ...  I  look 
back  upon  it  at  times  with  a  gloomy  kind  of  envy; 
for,  while  it  lasted,  I  had  many,  many  hours  of 
pure  happiness.  Dream  not,  Coleridge,  of  having 
tasted  all  the  grandeur  and  wildness  of  fancy  until 
you  have  gone  mad !  " 

Again,  he  tells  Coleridge  (who  was  his  only  cor- 
respondent at  this  time  —  Sept.  27,  1796"):  "My 
poor  dear,  dearest  sister,  in  a  fit  of  insanity,  has 
been  the  death  of  her  own  mother.  I  was  at  hand 
only  time  enough  to  snatch  the  knife  out  of  her 
grasp.  She  is  at  present  in  a  mad-house  from 
whence  I  fear  she  must   be   moved   to  an  hospital. 
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God  has  preserved  to  me  my  senses:  I  eat  and 
drink,  and  sleep,  and  have  my  judgment,  I  believe, 
very  sound."  Happily,  it  remained  so  throughout 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  sister  was  again  re- 
stored to  him,  and,  abandoning  the  idea  of  ever 
marrying  during  her  lifetime,  he  devoted  himself 
to  caring  for  and  comforting  her.  In  reading  his 
letters  written  to  his  various  friends  it  will  be  seen 
that  her  image  was  constantly  before  him,  and  in 
later  years  he  had  frequent  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
temporary  return  of  her  disorder.  He  had  other 
afflictions,  but  the  concern  for  his  sister  seemed  to 
outweigh  all  other  considerations.  His  love  and 
devotion,  which  endured  unto  death,  were  fully  re- 
ciprocated. Their  literary  tastes  were  entirely  con- 
genial, and  they  spent  many  pleasant  hours  together 
in  collaboration  upon  various  works  which  now 
occupy  places  of  distinction  upon  the  library  shelves 
of  many  thousands  of  households  throughout  the 
English-speaking  world. 

Nor  were  the  sources  of  his  anxieties  confined 
solely  to  his  own  personal  discomforts  and  those 
of  his  sister ;  for  we  find  him  ever  on  the  alert  to 
discover  where  he  might  be  of  service  to  mankind 
in  lessening  the  burden  of  sorrows  borne  by  others, 
either  by  giving  comforting  advice,  contributing 
pecuniary  aid,  or  enlisting  the  sympathies  and  sup- 
port of  others  in  the  cause  of  unfortunates.  For 
instance,  he  writes  to  his  friend  Robert  Lloyd  — 
who,  by  the  way,  seems  to  have  been  constantly 
complaining  of  some  visionary  trouble  : 

"You  say  that  this  world  to  you  <  seems  drain'd 
of  all  its  sweets!'  — At  first  I  had  hoped  you  only 
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meant  to  insinuate  the  high  price  of  Sugar !  but 
I  am  afraid  you  meant  more.  O  Robert,  I  don't 
know  what  you  call  sweet.  Honey  and  the  honey- 
comb, roses  and  violets,  are  yet  in  the  earth.  The 
sun  and  moon  yet  reign  in  Heaven,  and  the  lesser 
lights  keep  up  their  twinklings.  Meats  and  drinks, 
sweet  sights,  and  sweet  smells,  a  country  walk, 
spring  and  autumn,  follies  and  repentance,  quarrels 
and  reconcilements,  have  all  a  sweetness  by  turns. 
So  good  humour  and  good  nature,  friends  at  home 
that  love  you,  and  friends  abroad  that  miss  you, — 
you  possess  all  these  things,  and  more  innumerable; 
and  these  are  all  sweet  things.  You  may  extract 
honey  from  everything ;  do  not  go  a  gathering  after 
gall.  The  Bees  are  wiser  in  their  generation  than 
the  race  of  sonnet  writers  and  complainers ;  Bowles's 
and  Charlotte  Smiths,  and  all  that  tribe,  who  can 
see  no  joys  but  what  are  past,  and  fill  people's 
heads  with  notions  of  the  unsatisfying  nature  of 
earthly  comforts.  I  assure  you  I  find  this  world 
a  very  pretty  place." 

In  fact,  Lamb's  cup  of  trouble  was  full  to  over- 
flowing at  this  very  time,  as  he  had  recently  quar- 
relled with  his  dearest  friend,  Coleridge  (with 
whom  he  afterwards  became  happily  reconciled). 
Even  with  his  heart  thus  filled  with  sadness,  he 
assumes  a  bright  exterior  and  gives  such  advice  as 
all  of  us  might  do  well  to  heed.  Again,  on  Decem- 
ber 27  th  of  the  same  year,  he  writes  a  long  letter 
to  the  poet  Robert  Southey,  in  the  interest  of  a 
young  man,  of  whom  he  says:  "This  poor  fellow 
(whom  I  know  just  enough  of  to  vouch  for  his 
strict  integrity  and  worth)  has  lost  two   or   three 
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employments  from  illness,  which  he  cannot  regain ; 
he  was  once  insane,  and  from  the  distressful  uncer- 
tainty of  his  livelihood,  has  reason  to  apprehend 
a  return  of  that  malady.  He  has  been  for  some 
time  dependent  on  a  woman  whose  lodger  he  for- 
merly was,  but  who  can  ill  afford  to  maintain 
him,  and  I  know  that  on  Christmas  night  last  he 
actually  walked  about  the  streets  all  night,  rather 
than  accept  of  her  bed  which  she  ofFer'd  him,  and 
ofFer'd  herself  to  sleep  in  the  kitchen :  and  that  in 
consequence  of  that  severe  cold  he  is  labouring 
under  a  bilious  disorder,  besides  a  depression  of 
spirits,  which  incapacitates  him  from  exertion  when 
he  most  needs  it.  For  God's  sake,  Southey,  if  it  does 
not  go  against  you  to  ask  favors,  do  it  now;  ask  it 
as  for  me." 

In  this  letter  he  appealed  to  Southey  to  endeavor 
to  secure  a  clerkship  for  the  young  man  with  one 
John  May,  with  whom  Southey  was  on  friendly 
terms.  The  appeal  effected  the  desired  results. 
Lamb  frequently  made  liberal  gifts  from  his  own 
exchequer,  which  at  times  was  none  too  well  sup- 
plied. On  one  occasion  he  sent  his  friend  William 
Godwin  ^50  to  save  him  from  bankruptcy. 

It  would  be  sheer  superfluity  to  make  any  pro- 
longed observations  upon  Lamb's  cordial  attachment 
and  devotion  to  many  of  those  to  whom  his  letters 
were  written.  His  avowals  of  friendly  regard  and 
his  likes  and  dislikes  are  made  sufficiently  manifest 
in  the  letters  themselves.  His  lifelong  friendship 
with  Coleridge  was  a  continuous  inspiration,  and 
one  in  which  his  readers  are  permitted  to  share 
liberally.    In  a  letter  to  Wordsworth,  he  says :  — 
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"  Coleridge  is  absent  but  four  miles,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  such  a  man  is  as  exciting  as  the  pre- 
sence of  fifty  ordinary  persons.  'T  is  enough  to  be 
within  the  whiff  and  wind  of  his  genius  for  us  not 
to  possess  our  souls  in  quiet."  In  all  the  history 
of  English  literature  there  is  probably  not  another 
character  whose  passive  temperament  would  have 
blended  more  happily  with  the  impulsive  nature 
of  Charles  Lamb.  They  quarrelled  occasionally, 
but  the  ruptures  in  their  friendship  were  usually 
unimportant  and  served  only  to  cement  them  more 
closely  in  their  mutual  devotion.  Their  temporary 
estrangements  were  more  in  the  nature  of  lovers' 
quarrels  than  of  serious  altercations  between  men 
of  the  world.  The  breach  in  Coleridge's  friendship 
with  Wordsworth  and  Southey  was  never  quite 
healed,  but  his  love  for  Charles  Lamb  endured 
unto  death. 

And  thus  we  might  continue  indefinitely,  enu- 
merating the  many  unique  and  engaging  charac- 
teristics of  Charles  Lamb  and  his  writings ;  but  the 
reader  will  enjoy  them  the  more  keenly  by  being 
permitted  to  discover  their  hidden  beauties  for 
himself,  instead  of  having  all  of  them  —  were  that 
possible  —  revealed  and  explained  by  another.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  writer's  most  pleasing  traits 
are  therefore  left  entirely  unexploited,  and  the 
delectation  of  discovering  them  is  left  to  the  reader. 
The  editor,  in  closing,  ventures  to  hope  that  in  the 
present  edition,  which  may  be  regarded  as  defini- 
tive, The  Bibliophile  Society  has  placed  before  its 
members  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  the  rare 
genius  of  Charles   Lamb  in  as  complete  a  measure 
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as  it  is  possible  to  accomplish,  and  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  this  "  long-felt  want,"  a  valid  obligation 
has  been  discharged  both  to  the  author  and  to  the 
public. 
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By  Edward  Moxon,  January  27,   1835 

Within  a  few  months  of  each  other  we  have  lost 
two  remarkable  men  —  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge 
and  Charles  Lamb.  They  were  schoolfellows,  read 
together,  first  published  together,  and  were  undivided 
even  in  death!  When  we  last  saw  the  latter  —  sad 
recollection  !  —  he  said  he  was  ever  thinking  of  his 
friend.  He  is  now  with  him  and  for  ever !  It  is  of 
Charles  Lamb  only  that  we  wish  to  speak. 

No  man  was  ever  more  sincerely  regretted,  or  will 
be  longer  remembered  by  his  friends.  Happily  we 
see  the  brighter  after  our  sorrows;  and  the  object  of 
our  grief,  in  a  short  time,  becomes  a  star  that  we  can 
gaze  at  with  pleasure.  The  transformation  we  dread 
purifies  the  spirit;  and  our  kindred,  or  the  companions 
of  our  choice,  though  lost  to  us  for  ever,  appear  bright 
as  in  a  vision.  To  the  imagination  they  are  never 
lost.  We  regret  their  absence,  but  we  also  contem- 
plate them  in  a  happier  sphere.  If  they  were  authors, 
with  what  pleasure  we  recur  to  their  works !  It  is 
there  that  we  again  see  them  in  their  earthly  shapes, 
and  listen  to  their  accustomed  accents  with  delight; 
that  we  participate  in  all  their  feelings,  and  enjoy 
the  scenes  and  places  they  have  sanctified  and  made 
familiar  by  their  genius.  Without  this  inclination 
from  sorrow,  our  lives  would  be  but  a  perpetual 
weeping;  without  this  sunshine  after  the  storm  of 
death,  the  heart,  even  of  the  most  buoyant,  would 
sink  under  the  weight  of  its  afflictions.  The  grave 
would  be  ever  wet  with  tears;  nor  would  the  lark 
sing,  or  the  daisy  grow,  over  those  whom  we  have 
consigned  to  the  lap  of  earth.    Fair,  fair  shall  be  the 
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flowers  that  spring  over  thy  tomb,  dear,  gentle 
Elia !  sweet  shall  be  the  song — sweet  as  thine  own 
—  that  shall  lure  the  wanderer  to  the  spot  where 
thy  urn  receives  the  tears  of  the  stranger.  Thither 
my  feet  shall  repair  in  spring-time  and  in  harvest ; 
thither  will  I  lead  thy  votaries,  and  there  shall  they 
drink  of  the  lucid  waters  that  well  from  the  mem- 
ory of  thy  gentle  life,  thou  kindliest  of  human 
creatures ! 

Perchance,  reader,  it  was  not  thy  good  fortune 
to  know  our  inimitable  friend.  Thou  hast  not 
been  with  him  in  his  walks;  and  to  walk  with 
him  was  to  converse  with  the  immortal  dead, — 
with  Chaucer  and  with  Sidney,  —  with  Spenser 
and  with  Shakespeare,  —  with  Burton  and  with 
Sir  Thomas  Brown,  —  with  Fuller  and  with  Jeremy 
Taylor,  —  and  with  Milton,  and  those  elder  dra- 
matists, who  were  to  him  a  first  love,  and,  as  such, 
cherished  through  life.  Thou  hast  not  been  his 
guest?  nor  sat  among  his  books  —  goodly  folios 
in  quaint  bindings  —  in  rooms  scantily  furnished, 
but  rich  in  the  gifts  of  genius,  walls  hung  round 
with  Raphaels  and  Da  Vincis,  with  Poussins  and 
Titians,  and  the  works  of  the  incomparable  Ho- 
garth !  Thou  wert  not  a  visitor  in  the  temple,  nor 
an  evening  listener  to  choice — hardly  choice  where 
all  were  good — passages  from  Milton,  over  the 
finest  of  which  the  worshipping  spirit  of  the  reader 
always  wept;  but  his  tears  were  those  of  admira- 
tion, drops  that  blotted  out,  as  it  were,  ages  of 
neglect !  On  his  old  favourites  his  eyes  rested  even 
in  death !  Sacred  to  the  owner  will  be  the  volume 
he  last  bent  over,  with  its  page  folded   down  —  so 
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ever  let  it  remain  —  on  thy  life,  all  accomplished 
Sidney  !  From  thyself,  if  aught  earthly  in  heaven 
be  permitted,  perchance  he  may  learn  thy  story, 
and  there  walk  side  by  side  with  those  whom  in 
idea  he  lived  with  while  on  earth.  Nor  hast  thou 
seen  him  a  solitary,  wandering  among  the  cloisters 
of  Christ's  Hospital — nor  in  the  Quadrangles  at 
Oxford,  nor  at  Twickenham,  where  he  often  spent 
his  holidays — red-letter  days  as  he  called  them — 
nor  at  Hampton  Court,  which  he  preferred — so 
truly  English  was  his  mind — to  Versailles;  nor  in 
the  India  House,  where  he  was  loved  for  his  good- 
ness of  heart,  and  for  his  jokes  and  his  puns — 
he  was  a  punster,  and  a  good  one ;  —  nor  in  his 
ramblings  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cheshunt,  and 
Southgate,  and  Ware,  and  Tottenham  High  Cross, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Lea,  thinking  of  Walton 
and  his  plain-mindedness !  nor  latterly  at  Waltham, 
nor  at  Winchmore,  nor  in  the  green  lanes  about 
Enfield,  where,  on  a  summer's  evening,  he  would 
walk  with  his  amiable  sister,  his  almost  inseparable 
companion  of  forty  years. 

As,  reader,  thou  hast  not  seen  the  living  Elia — 
would  that  thou  hadst,  for  thou  wouldst  ever  have 
remembered  his  sweet  smile,  and  the  gentleness  of 
his  heart — turn  to  his  books,  there  thou  mayst 
imagine  him,  kindlier  than  he  was  thou  canst  not ; 
and  he  will  yet  guide  thee  to  old  haunts  and  to 
familiar  faces,  which  thou  wilt  hereafter  think  of 
with  delight.  He  will  conduct  thee  to  the  Old 
South-Sea  House — once  his  own — and  to  Oxford, 
where  thou  wilt  meet  with  George  Dyer  ('George 
is  worthy  thy  knowing),  or  he  will  sit  with  thee  the 
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old  year  out,  and  quote  the  old  poets,  and  that 
beautiful  line  in  his  friend's  ode, 

I  saw  the  skirts  of  the  departing  year ; 

or  he  will  introduce  thee  to  Mrs.  Battle,  who,  next 
to  her  devotions,  loved  a  game  at  whist;  or  he  will 
pleasantly  shake  his  cap  and  bells  with  thee  on  the 
first  of  April;  or  accompany  thee  to  a  Quakers' 
meeting,  or  describe  to  thee  the  old  and  the  new 
schoolmaster,  or  tell  thee  a  delightful  story  —  no 
fiction — of  Valentine's  Eve,  or  take  thee  with  him, 
Bridget  Elia  by  his  side — thou  wilt  love  Bridget 
— on  a  visit  to  his  relations, 

Through  the  green  plains  of  pleasant  Hertfordshire ; 

or  he  will  discourse  to  thee  on  modern  gallantry, 
or  point  out  to  thee  the  Old  Benchers  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  or  describe  to  thee  his  first  visit  to  Old 
Drury,  and  introduce  thee  to  his  old  favourites  — 
now  forgotten;  or  thou  shalt  hear  him — for  he 
loved  those  whom  none  loved — speak  in  the  purest 
strain  of  humanity  in  praise  of  chimney-sweepers, 
"innocent  blacknesses,"  as  he  calls  them,  and  of 
beggars,  and  lament  the  decay  of  the  latter;  or  he 
will  rouse  thy  fancy,  and  make  thy  mouth  water 
with  his  savoury  dissertation  on  roast  pig  (many 
were  the  porklings  that  graced  his  table,  kind  pre- 
sents from  admiring  and  unknown  correspondents); 
or  take  thee  with  him  in  the  old  Margate  Hoy  to 
the  sea-side,  or  introduce  thee  to  his  friend  Captain 
Jackson ;  or  discourse  to  thee  of  himself — the  con- 
valescent and  the  superannuated  man;  or  on  old 
China,  or  on  old  books  —  on  the  latter  with  what 
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relish!  or  of  Barbara  S.  (Miss  Kelly),  or  of  Alice 
(his  first  love),  or  of  Bridget  Elia  (his  sister),  or  tell 
thee  the  sweet  story  of  Rosamund  Gray.  Let  these, 
reader,  if  thou  art  a  lover  of  thy  kind  and  of  the 
beautiful,  have  a  by-place  in  thy  mind;  they  will 
not  only  please  thy  imagination,  but  enlarge  thy 
heart,  its  sphere  of  action,  and  its  humane  cap- 
abilities. They  will  lead  thee  to  new  sources  of 
delight — springs  fresh  as  the  waters  of  Horeb ;  and 
thou  wilt  become  acquainted  with  men  famous  in 
their  generation.  Occasionally,  if  thou  art  a  reader 
of  modern  books  only,  thou  mayst  imagine  him 
quaint,  but  thou  wilt  find  him  free  from  conceits, 
and  always  natural.  Others  may  have  affected  the 
language  of  an  older  age,  but  with  him  it  was  no 
adoption. 

He  always  spoke  as  he  wrote,  and  did  both  as  he 
felt;  and  his  letters — they  were  unpremeditated  — 
are  in  the  style  of  his  other  writings;  they  are  in  many 
respects  equal,  in  some  superior,  to  his  Essays;  for 
the  bloom,  the  freshness  of  the  author's  mind,  is  still 
upon  them.  In  his  humour  there  is  much  to  touch 
the  heart  and  to  reflect  upon  ;  it  is  of  a  serious  cast, 
somewhat  like  that  of  Cervantes.  In  the  jokes  which 
he  would  throw  out,  the  offspring  of  the  moment, 
there  was  often  more  philosophy  than  in  the  premed- 
itated sayings  of  other  men.  He  was  an  admirable 
critic,  and  was  always  willing  to  exercise  the  art  he  so 
much  excelled  in  for  the  fame  of  others.  We  have 
seen  him  almost  blind  with  poring  over  the  endless 
and  illegible  manuscripts  that  were  submitted  to  him. 
On  these  occasions,  how  he  would  long  to  find  out 
something  good,    something   that  he   could  speak 
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kindly  of;  for  to  give  another  pain  (as  he  writes  in 
a  letter  now  before  us)  was  to  give  himself  greater! 
He  lived  in  the  past,  yet  no  man  ever  had  a  larger 
share  of  sympathy  for  those  around  him.  He  loved 
his  friends,  and  showed  it  substantially  by  number- 
less tokens,  and  was  as  sincerely  loved  in  return.  He 
had,  like  other  men,  his  failings ;  but  they  were  such 
that  he  was  loved  rather  for  them  than  in  spite  of 
them.  Enemies  he  had  none.  For  upwards  of  forty 
years  he  devoted  his  life  to  the  happiness  of  his 
sister,  for  whom  he  had  a  most  affectionate  regard, 
and  for  whose  comfort  he  would  gladly  have  laid 
down  his  life ;  and  she,  not  less  devoted,  for  him 
would  have  sacrificed  her  own.  He  preferred — we 
use  his  own  words  —  even  her  occasional  wander- 
ings, to  the  sense  and  sanity  of  the  world. 

Their  minds  were  congenial,  so  were  their  lives, 
and  they  beautifully  walked  together — theirs  was 
a  blended  existence  —  to  the  hour  of  his  dissolu- 
tion. His  charities,  for  his  humble  means,  sur- 
passed those  of  most  men.  He  had  for  some  years 
upon  his  bounty  three  pensioners  !  Generous  and 
noble  must  have  been  the  heart  of  him  that,  out 
of  his  slender  income,  could  allow  his  old  school- 
mistress thirty  pounds  per  annum !  What  self- 
denial  !  What  folios  this  sum  would  have  purchased 
for  him  !  Well  we  remember  the  veneration  with 
which  we  used  to  look  upon  the  old  lady  —  for 
she  remembered  Goldsmith  !  He  had  once  lent  her 
his  poems  to  read.  We  often  lament  that  he  did 
not  give  them  to  her ;  but  the  author  of  the  Vicar 
of  Wakefield  was  poor. 

Kind  surely  must  have  been  the  disposition  of 
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him  who  sought  out  the  nurse  that  attended  the 
last  moments  of  Coleridge  (whom  living  he  adored 
and  dead  thus  honoured),  that  on  her  head  he  might 
pour  out  the  overflowings  of  the  irresistible  good- 
ness of  his  nature.  He  gave  her  five  pounds ;  but 
this  we  did  not  learn  from  himself!  These  were 
but  trifles;  yet  of  such  was  the  life  of  this  the 
most  amiable  of  men  made  up. 

His  tastes,  in  many  respects,  were  most  singular. 
He  preferred  Wardour  Street  and  Seven  Dials  to 
fields  that  were  Elysian.  The  disappearance  of  the 
old  clock  from  St.  Dunstan's  Church  drew  tears 
from  him  ;  nor  could  he  ever  pass  without  emotion 
the  place  where  Exeter  Change  once  stood.  The 
removal  had  spoilt  a  reality  in  Gay.  The  passer-by, 
he  said,  no  longer  saw  "  the  combs  dangle  in  his 
face."  This  almost  broke  his  heart.  He  had  no  taste 
for  flowers  or  green  fields  ;  he  preferred  the  high- 
road. The  Garden  of  Eden,  he  used  to  say,  must 
have  been  a  dull  place.  He  had  a  strong  aversion 
to  roast  beef  and  to  fowls,  and  to  any  wines  but 
port  and  sherry.  Tripe  and  cow-heel  were  to  him 
delicacies  —  rare  dainties  ! 

All  his  books  were  without  portraits ;  nor  did  he 
ever  preserve,  with  two  exceptions,  a  single  letter. 
He  had  a  humorous  method  of  testing  the  friend- 
ship of  his  visitors;  it  was,  whether  in  their  walks 
with  him  they  would  taste  the  tap  of  mine  host  at 
the  Horseshoe,  or  at  the  Rose  and  Crown,  or  at  the 
Rising  Sun  !  But  a  member  of  the  Temperance 
Society,  on  these  occasions,  could  not  have  been 
more  abstemious.  A  single  glass  would  suffice.  We 
have  seen   ladies   enter  with  him  —  the  fastidious 
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Barbara  S.;  and  great  poets — the  author  of  the 
Excursion  himself!  He  was  no  politician;  though, 
in  his  youth,  he  once  assisted  to  draw  through  the 
streets  Charles  James  Fox  !  Nor  was  he  a  man  of 
business.  He  could  not  pack  up  a  trunk,  nor  tie  up 
a  parcel.  Yet  he  was  methodical,  punctual  in  his 
appointments,  and  an  excellent  paymaster.  A  debt 
haunted  him!  He  could  not  live  in  another  person's 
books !  He  wished  to  leave  a  friend  a  small  sum  of 
money ;  but  "  to  have  done  with  the  thing,"  as  he 
said,  gave  it  him  beforehand!  If  an  acquaintance 
dropped  in  of  an  evening  before  supper,  he  would 
instantly,  without  saying  a  word,  put  on  his  hat,  and 
go  and  order  an  extra  supply  of  porter.  He  has  done 
this  for  us  a  hundred  times !  Relics  and  keepsakes 
had  no  charm  for  him  !  A  traveller  once  brought  him 
some  acorns  from  an  ilex  that  grew  over  the  tomb 
of  Virgil.  He  threw  them  at  the  hackney  coachmen 
as  they  passed  by  his  window!  And  there  is  a  story, 
that  he  once  sat  to  an  artist  of  his  acquaintance 
for  a  whole  series  of  the  British  admirals ;  but  for  what 
publication  we  never  heard ! 

If  thou  art  permitted,  blessed  shade !  as  a  minis- 
tering angel,  to  watch  over  the  wanderings  of  poor 
mortals,  shed  thy  light  occasionally  on  the  head  of 
him  whom  thou  wert  pleased  affectionately  to  call 
thy  scholar !  Should  he  again  dip  his  pen  in  the 
waters  of  Helicon,  he  will  miss  thy  praise  and  friendly 
criticism,  thou  kindliest  of  masters  !  Without  thee, 
Prosperity  will  have  lost  her  charm;  for  when  the 
eyes  of  those  who  watched  our  first  humble  begin- 
nings in  life  are  closed,  the  gifts  of  fortune  bring 
with  them   but  a   melancholy  blessing.      Another 
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sentence,  and  we  have  done.  Of  all  the  men  we 
ever  knew  —  and  we  now  number  thirty  summers 
—  Charles  Lamb  was,  in  every  respect,  the  most 
original,  and  had  the  kindliest  heart. 

E[dward]    M[oxon]. 


Reprinted  from  The  Mirror,  January  24,  1835 

Somewhat  less  than  two  years  since,  we  noted  the 
publication  of  The  Last  Essays  of  E/ia>  and  gave  to 
them  our  humble  tribute  of  praise,  not  unmixed 
with  sorrowing  reflection  upon  the  ominous  "Last," 
and  the  Preface  written  by  a  late  friend,  "  Elia  being 
dead."  This  was  a  fiction  of  serious  humour:  our 
present  purpose  is  one  of  literal  truth;  for  we  have 
the  sad  duty  to  record  the  death  of  the  ingenious 
author  of  these  essays  —  an  amiable  man  and  excel- 
lent writer,  and  one  who  could  ill  be  spared  in 
green  old  age  from  an  enthusiastic  circle  of  friends 
and  admirers.  Among  the  latter  we  number  our- 
selves ;  and,  several  of  his  best  productions  having 
from  time  to  time  graced  the  volumes  of  this  Mis- 
cellany, we  tender  the  above  portrait-sketch  in 
grateful  recollection  of  the  many  merits  of  the  de- 
ceased— "the  deepest  and  most  apprehensive  of 
critics  —  the  noblest  of  humanists  —  the  purest, 
most  modest,  and  most  delightful  of  all  prose-writ- 
ers— respected, admired,  and  loved  Charles  Lamb!" 
Charles  Lamb  was  born  in  the  year  1774,  of 
Lincolnshire  family,  as  we  gather  from  one  of  his 
sonnets,  "  The  Family  Name  "  : 

What  reason  first  imposed  thee,  gentle  name  — 
Name  that  my  father  bore,  and  his  sire's  sire, 
Without  reproach  ?    We  trace  our  stream  no  higher ; 
And  I,  a  childless  man,  may  end  the  same. 
Perhaps,  some  shepherd  on  Lincolnian  plains, 
In  manners  guileless  as  his  own  sweet  flocks, 
Received  thee  first  amid  the  merry  mocks, 
And  arch  allusions  of  his  fellow-swains, 
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Perchance  from  Salem's  holier  fields  return' d, 
With  glory  gotten  on  the  heads  abhorr'd 
Of  faithless  Saracens,  some  martial  lord 
Took  his  meek  title  in  whose  zeal  he  burn'd. 
Whate'er  the  fount  whence  thy  beginnings  came, 
No  deed  of  mine  shall  shame  thee,  gentle  name ! 

At  the  age  of  eight  years,  Charles  Lamb  was 
sent  to  Christ's  Hospital,  where  he  remained  seven 
years.  Among  his  school-fellows  was  the  late  Mr. 
Coleridge,  with  whom  he  was  in  close  intimacy 
until  his  recent  death,  and  whom  he  once  invoked  in 
these  impassioned  words:  "  Come  back  into  memory, 
like  as  thou  wert  in  the  dayspring  of  thy  fancies,  with 
hope  like  a  fiery  column  before  thee  —  the  dark 
pillar  not  yet  turned  —  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge — 
logician,  metaphysician,  bard!" 

Soon  after  quitting  Christ's  Hospital,  Charles 
Lamb  obtained  the  situation  of  a  clerk  in  the  India 
House.  From  his  earliest  years  he  had  shown  a 
strong  predilection  for  literature ;  but  this  fondness 
was  never  suffered  to  interfere  with  the  active  duties 
of  his  situation.  He  entered  the  India  House  at  a 
small  salary,  and  remaining  there  thirty-six  years, 
receiving  a  considerable  stipend,  until  about  the  year 
1825,  when  he  retired  with  the  liberal  provision 
of  two-thirds  of  his  accustomed  salary.  So  long  a 
period  of  devotedness  to  commercial  employment  is, 
indeed,  a  rare  record  in  the  life  of  a  man  of  genius. 
But  Charles  Lamb's  friends  were  nearly  all  selected 
from  authors,  and  were  rarely  individuals  connected 
with  trade.  In  early  life,  his  intimacies  and  friend- 
ships were  principally  among  that  class  of  writers 
designated  "  the  Lake  Poets,"  with  South ey  as  their 
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leader.  Lamb  did  not,  however,  join  in  the  wild 
extremes  of  this  artificial  school;  though,  whatever 
he  saw  of  genius  in  these  writers  he  admitted,  and  he 
remained  on  terms  of  friendship  with  most  of  his 
Lake  acquaintance  until  his  death. 

In  1 798,  Charles  Lamb  appeared  before  the  pub- 
lic in  conjunction  with  his  friend  and  school-fellow, 
Charles  Lloyd;  the  volume  which  they  gave  to  the 
world  being  entitled  Blank  Verses.  In  the  same  year 
followed  Rosamond  Grey  and  Old  Blind  Margaret ; 
but  a  tragedy  entitled  John  Woodvil,  a  work  of  sin- 
gular power  and  beauty,  which  came  out  in  1801, 
may  be  said  to  have  established  the  writer's  fame. 
It  is  true  that  Coleridge  complained  of  "  a  certain 
over-imitation  of  the  antique  in  the  style "  of  this 
tragedy ;  but  Lamb,  in  his  Dedication  to  Coleridge, 
maintains  that,  when  he  wrote  John  Woodvil,  he 
never  "  proposed  to  himself  any  distinct  deviation 
from  common  English  "  :  he  continues,  "  I  had  been 
newly  initiated  in  the  writings  of  our  elder  drama- 
tists; Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  Massinger  were 
then  a  first  love;  and  from  what  I  was  so  freshly 
conversant  in,  what  wonder  if  my  language  imper- 
ceptibly took  a  tinge?  The  very  time  which  I  had 
chosen  for  my  story,  that  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed the  Restoration,  seemed  to  require  that,  in 
an  English  play,  the  English  should  be  of  rather  an 
older  cast  than  that  of  the  precise  year  in  which  it 
happened  to  be  written."  In  this  Dedication  also, 
there  is  a  noble  outburst  of  Lamb's  friendship  for 
Coleridge:  "  Some  of  the  Sonnets  ('which  the  vol- 
ume contains),  which  shall  be  carelessly  turned  over 
by  the  general  reader,  may  happily  awaken  in  you 
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remembrances,  which  I  should  be  sorry  should   be 

ever  totally  extinct  —  the  memory 

Of  summer  days  and  of  delighted  years  — 

even  so  far  back  as  those  old  suppers  at  our  old  .  .  . 

Inn, — when  life  was   fresh  and  topics  exhaustless, 

—  and  you  first  kindled  in  me,  if  not  the  power,  yet 

the  love  of  poetry,  and  beauty,  and  kindliness  — 

What  words  have  I  heard 
Spoke  at  the  Mermaid. 

The  world  has  given  you  many  a  shrewd  nip  and 
gird  since  that  time ;  but  either  my  eyes  are  grown 
dimmer,  or  my  old  friend  is  the  same,  who  stood 
before  me  three-and-twenty  years  ago  —  his  hair 
a  little  confessing  the  hand  of  time,  but  still  shroud- 
ing the  same  capacious  brain, — his  heart  not  altered, 
scarcely  where  it  alteration  finds." 

Besides  the  poetical  works  already  mentioned, 
Charles  Lamb  published  Specimens  of  the  English 
Dramatic  Poets ;  Miscellaneous  Pieces ;  in  2  vols.,  1 8 1 8; 
Elia,  1823;  The  Last  Essays  of  Elia,  1833;  The 
Adventures  of  Ulysses ;  and  Tales  from  Shakespeare. 
He  likewise  made  a  second  series  of  Gleanings 
from  the  Old  Dramatists,  for  his  friend,  Mr.  Hone; 
which  were  published  under  the  title  of  the  Garrick 
Papers,  in  the  Table  Book.  He  also  wrote  an  un- 
successful farce  called  Mr.  H.,  which  was  acted  at 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  in  1806.  Latterly,  he  pub- 
lished but  little  save  in  periodicals.  About  four 
years  since,  he  wrote  a  volume  of  Album  Verses, 
with  the  kind  intention  of  introducing  a  young 
publisher;  and,  during  the  last  year,  Mr.  Lamb  has 
contributed  to  the  Athenceum  occasional  quips  and 
pleasant  conceits  under  Table  Talk,  by  the  late  Elia. 
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We  have  before  remarked  that  few  of  Mr.  Lamb's 
papers  grace  the  Annuals.  In  periodicals,  he  may  be 
said  to  have  built  up  his  fame  as  a  prose-writer.  He 
hated  political  subserviency;  and  it  was  his  lofty 
abhorrence  of  calculating  a  writer's  talents  by  his 
political  creed  that  made  Charles  Lamb  alike  a 
contributor  to  the  London  Magazine,  New  Monthly, 
and  Blackwood 's,  though  each  publication  supported 
opposite  political  parties.  The  bare  mention  of  the 
signature  Elia,  in  the  first  of  these  works,  must  call 
up  thousands  of  pleasant  recollections. 

Charles  Lamb's  works,  though  so  various,  are 
mostly  original,  and  his  essays  and  criticisms  equal 
to  any  of  modern  times ;  perhaps  the  first  are 
superior  to  any  that  have  been  produced  by  his 
contemporaries.  His  Elia  sketches  are  charming 
specimens  of  their  kind;  and  his  remarks  on  the 
works  of  the  contemporaries  of  Shakespeare  gave 
a  new  tone  to  the  criticism  of  the  day,  and  even  were 
the  means  of  reviving  and  bringing  into  general 
estimation  that  great  body  of  dramatists.  They 
introduced  the  public,  as  it  were,  into  the  very 
literary  atmosphere  that  Shakespeare  inhaled.  It 
was  Mr.  Lamb's  masterly  estimate  of  the  genius  of 
Shakespeare  that  drew  from  an  accomplished  living 
writer1  the  eulogistic  words  quoted  at  the  opening 
of  this  sketch. 

The  conversation  of  Charles  Lamb  was  very 
pregnant  with  matter  from  his  extensive  reading, 
particularly  on  those  subjects  which  were  his   hob- 

1  Mr.  Walter  Savage  Landor. 
[Quotation  referred  to  — 

"  With  this  key 
Shakespeare  unlocked  his  heart."] 
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bies.  It  would  be  no  great  difficulty,  in  this  book- 
making  age,  to  compile  a  volume  out  of  the  con- 
versations of  an  evening  or  two  spent  in  his  society. 
He  was  a  great  humorist,  even  in  his  more  serious 
opinions,  and  displayed  at  times  a  fund  of  drollery. 
In  everything,  however,  even  in  his  philosophy  and 
in  his  jokes,  humanity  was  paramount;  and  no  man 
believed  more  devoutly  in  the  axiom  of  Shake- 
speare, that  "there  is  a  soul  of  goodness  in  things 
evil."  He  was  the  least  obtrusive  man  in  existence, 
and  lived  amidst  the  dreams  of  the  past  time. 
Antiquity  was  his  idol ;  he  could  not  fling  himself 
forward  into  the  future,  and  build  his  image  of 
poetic  glory  in  an  approaching  optimism  of  things : 
he  was  content  to  think  the  past  good  enough  for 
his  quiet,  unambitious  spirit,  and  to  desire  to  re-em- 
body the  dust  which  he  worshipped.  He  disliked 
novelty  of  every  kind,  and  had  no  vulgar  artifice 
or  cant  about  him.  To  describe  an  old  building, 
portrait,  or  his  school-days  at  Christ's  Hospital,  was 
his  great  enjoyment.  In  reading,  it  was  the  same. 
Few  of  the  books  on  which  he  delighted  to  dwell, 
have  been  written  since  the  first  year  of  the  last 
century.  The  English  authors,  down  to  the  year 
1700,  were  his  revel.  Over  old  John  Bunyan,  or 
Melancholy  Burton,  he  would  expatiate  by  the  hour. 
All  around  him  was  tempered  with  a  simplicity 
peculiarly  his  own ;  he  was  plain  in  manners,  with 
somewhat  of  singularity  in  his  carriage.  He  was 
a  connoisseur  in  pictures  of  a  peculiar  class;  but  his 
knowledge  of  art  was  confined,  like  his  favourite 
study  of  poetry,  to  one  peculiar  line.  He  was,  in 
every   sense  of  the  word,  a   Londoner,   and   lived 
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among  its  old  localities,  connecting  them  with 
associations  of  past  things.  We  learn,  from  one  of 
Mr.  Lamb's  friends  in  the  Athenceum,  that  he  had, 
amongst  other  residences,  chambers  in  the  Temple, 
lodgings  in  Russell  Street,  Covent  Garden,  the  first 
floor  over  the  shop  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Creed, 
the  print-seller,  and  we  may  add,  the  very  locality 
of  Will's  and  Button's  coffee-houses.  He  occasion- 
ally resided  in  the  suburbs  —  a  house  at  Islington, 
on  the  border  of  the  New  River — lodgings  at 
Dalston,  or  Shacklewell  —  at  Enfield  Chase,  and 
finally,  at  Edmonton,  where  he  died,  on  December 
27th  last,  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age.  "He 
fell,  accidentally,  in  the  road,  and  having  wounded 
his  face  considerably,  an  erysipelas  ensued,  which 
put  a  period  to  his  valuable  life." ' 

Mr.  Lamb  had  one  brother,  John,  of  the  South 
Sea  House,  who  died  some  years  ago.  He  had  also 
one  sister,  who  survives  him.  The  reader  may  recol- 
lect one  among  his  sonnets  to  his  brother,  com- 
mencing— 

John,  you  were  figuring  in  the  gay  career, 

Of  blooming  manhood  with  a  young  man's  joy, 

When  I  was  yet  a  little  peevish  boy. 

Mr.  John  Lamb  was  also  the  James  Elia,  as  his 
sister  is  the  Bridget  Elia,  of  Charles  Lamb's  pleas- 
ant essays.  Miss  Lamb  possesses  strong  intellect, 
and  a  heart  the  counterpart  of  her  late  brother's 
in  humanity.  This  lady  has  written  several  poetical 
pieces,  and  some  works  for  youth,  as  Mrs.  Leicester's 
School,  one  of  the  most  popular  juvenile  books,  in 
which  she  was  assisted  by  her  brother :  a  pretty  little 

1  Athenaum,  Jan.  3,  1835. 
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volume  of  Poetry  for  Children  is  likewise  attributed 
to  Miss  Lamb's  accomplished  mind  \  and  it  has  been 
observed  that  the  next  best  thing  to  reading  a  book 
from  the  pen  of  Charles  Lamb  was  the  listening  to 
a  conversation  between  him  and  his  sister. 

Probably  we  cannot  better  conclude  this  hasty 
sketch  than  by  quoting  a  racily  drawn  portrait  of 
Charles  Lamb  by  one  of  his  distinguished  contem- 
poraries.1 

"  Charles  Lamb  had  a  head  worthy  of  Aristotle, 
with  as  fine  a  heart  as  ever  beat  in  human  bosom, 
and  limbs  very  fragile  to  sustain  it.  There  is  a  cari- 
cature of  him  sold  in  the  shops,  which  pretends  to 
be  a  likeness.  The  face  is  a  gross  misrepresentation. 
Mr.  Lamb's  features  were  strongly,  yet  delicately, 
cut :  he  had  a  fine  eye,  as  well  as  forehead ;  and  no 
face  carried  in  it  greater  marks  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing. It  resembled  that  of  Bacon,  with  less  worldly 
vigour  and  more  sensibility. 

"As  his  frame,  so  was  his  genius.  It  was  as  fit 
for  thought  as  could  be,  and  equally  as  unfit  for 
action;  and  this  rendered  him  melancholy,  appre- 
hensive, humorous,  and  willing  to  make  the  best  of 
everything  as  it  is,  both  from  tenderness  of  heart 
and  abhorrence  of  alteration.  His  understanding 
was  too  great  to  admit  an  absurdity ;  his  frame  was 
not  strong  enough  to  deliver  it  from  a  fear.  His 
sensibility  to  strong  contrasts  was  the  foundation  of 
his  humour,  which  was  that  of  a  wit  at  once  melan- 
choly and  willing  to  be  pleased.  He  would  hear 
a    superstition,  and  shudder  at  the  old   phantasm 

1  Lord  Byron  and  some  of  his  Contemporaries.    By  Leigh  Hunt,  \to, 
1829. 
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while  he  did  it.  His  humour  and  his  knowledge 
both  were  those  of  Hamlet,  of  Moliere,  of  Carlin, 
who  shook  a  city  with  laughter,  and,  in  order  to 
divert  his  melancholy,  was  recommended  to  go  and 
hear  himself.  Yet  he  extracted  a  real  pleasure  out 
of  his  jokes,  because  good-heartedness  retains  that 
privilege,  when  it  fails  in  everything  else.  I  should 
say  he  condescended  to  be  a  punster,  if  condescen- 
sion were  a  word  befitting  wisdom  like  his.  Being 
told  that  somebody  had  lampooned  him,  he  said, 
'Very  well;  I'll  Lamb-pun  him.'  His  puns  are 
often  admirable,  and  often  contain  as  deep  things 
as  the  wisdom  of  some  who  have  greater  names. 
He  would  have  been  worthy  of  hearing  Shakespeare 
read  one  of  his  scenes  to  him,  hot  from  the  brain. 
Commonplace  found  a  great  comforter  in  him,  as 
long  as  it  was  good-natured:  it  was  to  the  ill- 
natured  or  the  dictatorial  only  that  he  was  startling. 

•  •••••••• 

"  He  was  fond  of  telling  wild  stories  to  children, 
engrafted  on  things  about  them;  wrote  letters  to 
people  abroad,  telling  them  that  a  friend  of  theirs 
had  come  out  in  genteel  comedy;  and  persuaded 
G.  D.  that  Lord  Castlereagh  was  the  author  of 
Waverley.  The  same  excellent  person,  walking  one 
evening  out  of  his  friend's  house  into  the  New 
River,  Mr.  Lamb  (who  was  from  home  at  the  time) 
wrote  a  paper  under  his  signature  of  Elia  (now  no 
longer  anonymous),  stating  that  common  friends 
would  have  stood  dallying  on  the  bank,  have  sent  for 
neighbours,  &c,  but  that  he,  in  his  magnanimity, 
jumped  in  and  rescued  his  friend,  after  the  old,  noble 
fashion.    He  wrote,  in  the  same  magazine,  two  lives 
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of  Liston  and  Munden,  which  the  public  took  for 
serious,  and  which  exhibit  an  extraordinary  jumble 
of  imaginary  facts  and  truth  of  by-painting.  Munden 
he  makes  born  at  'Stoke-Pogeis,'  the  very  sound 
of  which  is  like  the  actor  speaking  and  digging 
his  words.  He  knew  how  many  false  conclusions 
and  pretensions  are  made  by  men  who  profess  to 
be  guided  by  fact  only,  as  if  facts  could  not  be 
misconceived,  or  figments  taken  for  them ;  and, 
therefore,  one  day,  when  somebody  was  speaking  of 
a  person  who  valued  himself  on  being  a  matter- 
of-fact  man,  'Now,'  said  he,  <I  value  myself  on 
being  a  matter-of-lie  man.'  This  did  not  hinder  his 
being  a  man  of  the  greatest  veracity,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word;  but, « truth,'  he  said,  'is  precious, 
and  ought  not  to  be  wasted  on  every  body.'  Those 
who  wish  to  have  a  genuine  taste  of  him,  and 
an  insight  into  his  modes  of  life,  should  read  his 
Essays  on  Hogarth  and  King  Lear,  his  article  on  the 
London  Streets,  on  Whist-playing,  which  he  loved, 
and  on  Saying  Grace  before  Meat.  He  said  once  to 
a  brother  whist-player,  who  was  a  hand  more  clever 
than  clean,  and  who  had  enough  in  him  to  afford 
the  joke,  <M.,  if  dirt  were  trumps,  what  hands  you 
would  hold!'" 

Mr.  Hunt  excuses  the  brevity  of  his  friend's 
character  by  adding  that  there  was  something  in 
Mr.  Lamb's  modesty  as  well  as  wisdom,  which  hinders 
him  from  saying  more.  "He  had  seen  strange  faces 
of  calamity;  but  they  had  not  made  him  love  those 
of  his  fellow-creatures  the  less." 

Our  portrait1  is  from  the  octavo  edition  of  Mr. 

1  Painted  and  engraved  by  Henry  Meyer. 
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Hunt's  work:  he  appears  to  think  that  "the  artist 
has  done  more  justice  to  the  moral  than  to  the 
intellectual  character  of  Mr.  Lamb;  which,  in  truth, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  do  with  pencil  or  with  pen.  A 
celebrated  painter  has  said  that  no  one  but  Raphael 
could  have  done  full  justice  to  Raphael's  face; 
which  is  a  remark  at  once  startling  and  consolatory 
to  us  inferior  limners." 


NOTES  ON  FACSIMILE   LETTERS  OF 

CHARLES    LAMB 

BY  DR.  RICHARD  GARNETT 


This  most  humorous  sketch  appeared,  at  Lamb's  sug- 
gestion, in  Hone  s  Table  Book.  The  original,  here 
reproduced,  was  in  Mr.  Locker- Lampson 's  album,  and 
was  followed  by  the  little  essay  (which  of  course  is  a  co- 
lossalhoax  J  from  Lamb's  pen  here  reproduced,  in  which 
Mary  Lamb  is  converted  to  Mrs.  Gilpin.  Cowpers 
ballad  is  enriched  by  three  new  stanzas,  and  the  picture 
is  unblushingly  attributed  to  Romney.  The  full-sized 
photographic  facsimile  is  of  course  far  superior  to  the 
reduced  woodcut  previously  printed,  and  shows  that 
the  vegetable  accessories  were  tampered  with  by  the 
engraver. 

In  both  drawings  the  object  delineated  has  more  the 
appearance  of  a  gate  than  of  a  stile,  and  it  is  not  clear 
why  Mary  Lamb,  or  Mrs.  Gilpin,  could  not  have  passed 
through  the  interval  between  it  and  the  post. 
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Of  this  interesting  sketch  by  Thornton  L.  Hujnt— the  Original  of 
rhjjcn  is  owned  by  Mrs.  Colonel  Leigh  Hunt— Doctor  Garnett  says: 
'  It  is  a  sketch  by  a  well  known  person,  taken  from  memory,  but 
wonderfully  accurate  and  lifelike  of  Lamb,  Leigh  Hunt  and  Hazlitt 
conversing  together.  The  original  will  not  be  parted  with  for 
family  reasons." 
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Mrs.  Badams,  to  whom  these  rules  of  whist  are 
addressed,  was  Louisa,  daughter  of  Thomas  Holcroft. 
She  was  married  to  Badams,  a  Birmingham  manufac- 
turer, and  friend  of  Carlyle 's,  afterward  resident  in 
London,  about  January,  1829.  (Lamb  to  Procter, 
Jan.  22,  1 8 29. J  The  MS.  is  consequently  later  than 
that  date,  and  may  be  about  July,  l8jl,when  Lamb 
was  actively  corresponding  with  Badams  respecting 
Coleridge  s  pension. 

Captain  James  Burney  s  Guide  to  Whist  was  pub- 
lished in  18  21,  and  went  through  several  editions.  He 
was  a  son  of  Dr.  Charles  Burney,  a  brother  of  Madame 
D '  Arblay,  and father of 'Lamb 's  especial  friend  Martin 
Burney.  It  is  noteworthy  that  his  treatise  on  whist 
makes  no  allusion  to  short  whist,  although,  according 
to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  this  had  been  intro- 
duced early  in  the  century.  He  was  also  the  author  of 
a  standard  history  of  discovery  in  the  Pacific. 

It  seems  strange  that  this  interesting  MS.  has  never 
before  fallen  into  the  hands  of  any  of  Charles  Lamb's 
numerous  editors. 
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The  "poetical present"  which  Lamb  acknowledges, 
consisted  of  Lloyd's  Poems  on  the  death  of  Priscilla 
Farmer,  to  which  Lamb  had  contributed  The  Gran- 
dame,  and  of  a  little  privately  printed  collection  of 
poems  by  Coleridge  and  Lloyd,  which  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared. There  was  also  a  privately  printed  collection 
of  sonnets  by  Coleridge,  Lamb,  Southey,  and  others.  A 
copy  of  this  is  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

This  letter  is  printed  in  Vol.  II.,  pp.  85-90. 
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The  few  lines  which  accompany  Lamb's  verses  attest 
the  kind  feeling  which  he  still  entertained  towards 
Coleridge,  although  the  misunderstanding  which  was 
next  year  to  occasion  a  temporary  rupture  was  mak- 
ing progress.  In  his  letter  to  Coleridge  of  January 
IO,  1820,  Lamb,  probably  with  justice,  attributes  their 
estrangement  to  the  sinister  influence  of  the  crack-brained 
Charles  Lloyd.  "  He  almost  alienated  you  from  me,  or 
me  from  you,  I  don't  know  which.  But  that  breach  is 
closed." 

The  curious  threat  to  call  Coleridge  a  Manchineal 
is  perhaps  an  allusion  to  his  poem  This  Lime  Tree 
Bower  my  Prison,  in  which,  only  two  months  pre- 
viously, he  had  celebrated  his  friendship  for  Lamb. 

This  letter  is  printed  in  Vol.  II,  pp.  14.I-14.ZJ.. 
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This  letter  appears  not  to  have  been  hitherto  pub- 
lished, and  is  not  put  into  type  even  in  this  edition.  Its 
date  may  be  ascertained  within  a  little  by  comparison 
with  other  letters.  On  May  20,  1800,  Lamb  tells 
Manning  that  "a  friend  in  town  (Gutchj  will  have 
rooms  to  let  at  Midsummer,  by  which  time  I  hope  my 
sister  will  be  well  enough  to  join  me"  From  a  letter 
to  Coleridge  it  appears  that  this  offer  was  made  "  a  few 
days"  after  the  date  of  a  previous  letter  to  Coleridge 
on  May  1 2,  and  that  Mary  Lamb  joined  her  brother 
about  six  weeks  afterwards.  This  would  be  at  the  be- 
ginning of  July ;  so  that  the  date  of  the  letter  before 
us,  when  Mary  has  not  yet  arrived,  but  is  to  arrive 
in  a  few  days,  would  be  near  the  end  of  June. 

The  ballad  in  imitation  of  Burton  was  printed  along 
with  John  Woodvil  in  1802.  Lamb  sends  it  in 
a  letter  to  Coleridge  on  August  6,  1800.  The  com- 
placency in  his  performance  which  he  expresses  in  his 
letter  to  Manning  was  evidently  genuine. 
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This  letter,  so  full  of  beautiful  sentiment,  was 
printed  by  Mr.  Lucas  in  Charles  Lamb  and  the 
Lloyds ;  but  he  has  been  unable  to  reproduce  either  it 
or  the  other  letters  to  Lloyd  in  his  recent  edition,  owing 
to  copyright  difficulties.  He  observes  upon  it,  with 
much  justice,  — 

"  From  the  time  of  Lamb's  next  letter  we  may  sup- 
pose that  Robert  Lloyd 's  reply  to  the  earlier  one  had 
been  not  only  unduly  adulatory,  but  a  very  cry  from  the 
depths  for  sympathy  and  appreciation.  It  was  in  the 
nature  both  of  his  brother  Charles  and  himself  to  be 
hero-worshippers,  and  his  new  friend 's  kindly  interest 
may  naturally  have  prompted  him  to  a  burst  of  that 
deprecatory  self-revelation  to  which  sensitive  youths  of 
warm  ajfections  are  prone,  coupled  with  an  appeal  to 
Lamb  to  supply  the  part  of  mentor •." 

This  letter  is  printed  in  Vol.  II.,  pp.  157-159. 
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Mr.  Lucas,  who  printed  this  letter  in  his  Charles 
Lamb  and  the  Lloyds,  justly  says  of  it : 

"  With  it  we  come  at  length  to  something  more  in 
the  true  manner  of  the  nimble,  playful  wit  and  deep- 
seeing  critic  who  is  known  to  the  world  as  Elia.  Only 
Elia  could  have  written  this  spirited  pcean  of  the  joy 
of  living?' 

This  letter  is  printed  in  Vol.  II.,  pp.  1 6 p-  I/O. 
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Mr.  Lucas  describes  this  as  an  unpublished  letter ; 
but  gives  some  extracts.  His  own  account  of  Mary 
Hayes  is  given  at  page  20 p,  Vol.  II.  She  does  not 
appear  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

Coleridge  proceeds  to  remark  that  he  "thinks  not 
contemptuously  of  Miss  Hayes 's  intellect,  but  cer- 
tainly despectively  thereof."  A  letter ;  however ;  from 
Miss  Hayes  to  Mrs.  Hugh  Shey,  referring  to  the  death 
of  Mary  JVollstonecraft,  at  which  she  had  been  present ', 
and  printed  in  Kegan  Paul's  life  of  Godwin  ( Vol.  I., 
p.  282 J,  if  inconclusive  as  concerns  her  intellect,  speaks 
well  for  her  heart. 

In  Lamb's  mystifying  letter  to  Manning  of  Dec. 
2$,  1 8 15,  he  announces  among  other  surprising  pieces 
of  intelligence,  the  death  of  Godwin,  and  that  Miss 
Hayes  has  written  his  epitaph. 

This  letter  is  printed  in  Vol.  II.,  pp.  205-209. 
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Mr.  Lucas  says  of  this  letter  (Appendix  II.,  p.  p66, 
vol.  2) :  "  It  has  not  been  printed,  and  is  not  available 
for  this  edition ."  He  mentioning,  however,  the  prin- 
cipal contents,  the  Conceipt  of  Diabolical  Possession, 
the  copy  of  Thekld  s  song,  and  the  ballad  of  Edward, 
Edward.  As  the  Conceipt  was  promised  in  a  letter  to 
Manning  of  April  $,  1800  (Lucas,  Vol.  I.,  p.  l6lj, 
this  letter  must  be  nearly  of  the  same  date.  The  begin- 
ning appears  to  be  lost,  or  separated  from  the  portion 
facsimiled  here. 

This  letter  is  printed  in  Vol.  II,  pp.  2l$-2ig. 
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And  what  v/ill  you  do  with  your  towers  and  3/010*  hall? 

Edward '.  Edward '. 
And  what  will  you  do  with  your  towers  and  your  hall, 
That  were  so  fair  to  see,  09" 
I'll  let  them  stand  till  they  down  fall, 

Mother:  Mother', 
I'll  let  them  stand  till  they  down  fall, 
For  here  never  more  must  I  he,  0'." 
And  what  will  you  leave  to  your  bairns  and  your  wife? 

Edward '.  Edward ! 
And  what  will  vou  leave  to  vour  bairns  Rnti   your  wife, 
When  you  go  over  the  sea,  0?" 
The  World's  room,  let  them  beg  through  life? 
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The  reader  will  have  learned  from  the  Introduction 
that  it  has  been  necessary  to  make  no  fewer  than  sixty- 
three  corrections  in  the  text  of  this  highly  interesting 
letter.  Mr.  Lucas  prints  "  the  tops  of  burning 
bricks."  The  facsimile  distinctly  shows  evening,  of 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  make  sense.  We  venture  the 
conjecture  that  Lamb's  bricks  are  briquettes  or  bri- 
quets,  defined  by  Dr.  Murray  s  Dictionary  as  "brick- 
shaped  blocks  of  artificial  coal"  and  by  the  Century 
Dictionary  as  "coal-dust  moulded  for  fuel  in  the  shape 
of  bricks,  or  balls."  Under  brick,  Murray  quotes 
lire's  Dictionary  of  Arts  for  a  definition  of  one  va- 
riety of  brick  as  "patent  fuel ;  small  coal  and  pitch 
moulded  together  into  bricks  by  pressured 

Mr.  Macdonald's  ingenious  emendation,  communi- 
cated to  the  Athenaeum,  of  "religion  turning"  for 
"religion  burning"  is  also  refuted  by  the  facsimile. 

It  further  appears  that  Mr.  Macdonald's  reading. 
Pallor  Oris  for  Palloris  was  correct,  though  the  editor 
himself  afterwards  proposed  Pallor  Opis  in  a  letter  to 
the  Athenaeum.  Perhaps  he  was  thinking  of  a  pass- 
age in  Keats 's  Hyperion,  written  long  afterwards: 

"  Ops,  uplifting  her  black  folded  veil, 
Showed  her  pale  cheeks,  and  all  her  forehead  wan?' 

This  letter  is  printed  in  Vol.  II.,  pp.  24.5-250. 
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This  letter  has  justly  been  characterized  as  "  a  piece 
of  the  true  Elia,  enshrining  eulogies  of  two  of  his 
loves, — Izaak  Walton  and  London."  When  Lamb 
calls  The  Complete  Angler  "the  only  treatise  writ- 
ten in  dialogues  that  is  worth  a  halfpenny"  he  makes 
us  curious  to  learn  what  precise  definition  he  would 
have  given  of  the  term  "treatise?*  It  probably  would 
not  have  included  Swift's  Polite  Conversation,  but  it 
is  hard  to  see  how  Plato  could  have  escaped.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  whether  Lamb  had  any  acquaint- 
ance with  Lucian. 

Manning  s  conversational  powers  were  by  no  means 
so  highly  estimated  by  some  of  those  who  met  him  in 
India. 

This  letter  is  printed  in  Vol.  II.,  pp.  JOO-JOJ. 
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Of  this  letter,  Mr.  Lucas  says,  "  It  is  magnificent. 
Lamb  never  wrote  more  glowingly."  Nothing  need  be 
added  to  this,  except  that  Lamb  is  as  discriminating  as 
he  is  panegyrical.  As  late  as  December,  IJC}6,  by 
his  own  admission,  he  was  entirely  unacquainted  with 
Jeremy  Taylor. 

The  date  of  the  letter,  taken  from  the  postmark,  is 
incorrectly  given  by  Mr.  Lucas  as  April  6  instead  of 
April  16. 

This  letter  is  printed  in  Vol.  III.,  pp.  14.-18. 
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This  splendid  letter  is  unique  in  the  correspondence 
of  Lamb)  who  was  never  again  in  a  position  to  describe 
mountain  scenery.  It  suggests  that  he  was  less  of  a 
Cockney  than  he  thought  he  was,  but  does  not  other- 
wise lend  itself  to  commentary.  But  few  letters  from 
Coleridge  of  this  period  are  preserved,  and  he  mentions 
Lamb's  visit  in  only  one  of  them,  when,  writing  to 
Sotheby  on  August  26,  he  says  that  "  Mr.  Lamb  goes 
to  Penrith  next  week,  and  will  make  strict  scrutiny" 
for  a  MS.  tragedy  of  Sotheby's  which  had  gone  astray 
in  the  post.  Southey  had  not  yet  taken  up  his  resi- 
dence in  the  Lake  Country,  which  accounts  for  the 
absence  of  any  mention  of  him. 

This  letter  is  printed  in  Vol.  III.,  pp.  80-84.. 
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The  pencil  line  drawn  through  the  first  page  of  this 
letter,  as  shown  by  the  facsimile,  reveals  that  it  was  at 
one  time  prepared  for  the  press,  and  the  first  part 
marked  for  deletion  for  some  wholly  unaccountable 
reason.  Mr.  Lucas  prints  it  as  a  fragment  from 
"I  read  daily  "  onwards.  Having,  however,  obtained 
access  to  the  original,  or  a  copy,  he  restores  the  miss- 
ing portion  in  his  Appendix;  but  with  the  astonishing 
mistake  of  "engravers"  for  " epigrams ." 

Lamb's  offer  to  assist  Coleridge  by  translations  of 
epigrams  appears  to  have  led  to  no  result. 

It  is  amusing  to  compare  Lamb's  objurgations  of 
Mrs.  Barbauld  and  Mrs.  Trimmer  with  the  contempo- 
raneous benedictions  of  Madame  D Arblay  on  both 
these  ladies:  "You  must  be  sure  I  could  not  hesitate 
to  receive,  and  receive  with  thankfulness,  this  civility 
from  the  authoress  [Mrs.  Barbauld]  of  the  most  use- 
ful books,  next  to  Mrs.  Trimmer's,  that  have  been 
yet  written  for  dear  little  children" — Letter  to  Mrs. 
Phillips,  17980 

Pi-pos  was  a  pet  name  for  little  Derwent  Coleridge. 

This  letter  is  printed  in  Vol.  III.,  pp.  92-97. 
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This  highly  characteristic  letter  is  printed  by  Mr. 
Lucas,  and  some  missing  portions,  previously  printed 
by  Ainger  and  Macdonald,  are  supplied  in  his  Ap- 
pendix, p.  768.  He  points  out  the  error  of  his 
predecessors  in  assigning  it  to  1803,  the  mention  of 
Godwin  s  ("the  Professor" J  honeymoon,  which  began 
in  December,  1801,  and  of  S out  hey  s  Irish  appoint- 
ment, which  he  resigned  in  the  course  of  1802,  prov- 
ing the  date  to  be  in  the  latter  year.  It  is  surprising 
that,  seeing  these  things  so  clearly,  he  should  conjecture 
the  letter  to  be  written  early  in  April, — the  mention 
of  Saint  Georges  day  showing  it  to  have  been  indited 
on  April  29.  uFloreal  II"  the  date  of  its  redirection 
to  Montmartre,  corresponds  to  May  I  in  the  ordinary 
calendar. 

The  epitaph  "  on  a  poor  girl"  (Mary  DruitJ  is 
also  given  in  a  letter  to  Wordsworth  of  March  5, 
1803. 

This  letter  is  printed  in  Vol.  III.,  pp.  1 20-1 23. 
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Charles  Lamb's  correspondence  with  Robert  Lloyd 
had  for  some  time  fallen  into  abeyance,  when  it  was 
revived  in  September,  18O/J.,  by  a  letter  from  Lloyd 
announcing  his  engagement,  which  produced  this  very 
pleasant  answer.  The  lady,  Hannah  Hart,  was,  like 
Lloyd,  a  Quaker ;  "  the  daughter  of  Francis  Hart, 
banker,  of  Nottingham,  and  she  seems  to  have  been  a 
model  wife."  Lloyd's  letters  to  her  during  his  court- 
ship have  been  preserved.  They  are  described  as  "  rhap- 
sodic and  rhetorical^ 

This  letter  is  printed  in  Vol.  III.,  pp.  1 59,  1 60. 
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In  this  beautiful  letter — one  of  the  most  intimate 
and  characteristic  that  ever  proceeded  from  Lamb's  pen 
—  all  the  recent  editors  have  corrected  "Harvey"  into 
"  Hervey  ;"  thus  disguising  the  fact  that  Lamb  wrote 
by  ear.  Coleridge  might  well  be  congratulated  on  the 
appearance  of  The  Friend,  for  the  case  had  seemed 
desperate.  He  had  been  collecting  subscribers  as  long 
before  as  the  previous  December,  and  in  February 
Wordsworth  tells  Stuart  that  "Coleridge  is  gone  to 
Kendal  to-day  to  settle  finally  about  the  printing  of 
The  Friend."  Wordsworth  himself  was  not  much  less 
unready ;  when  writing  to  Stuart  in  February  he  was 
composing  his  pamphlet  on  the  Convention  of  Cintra, 
which  is  the  book  whose  publication  is  announced  by  Lamb 
in  this  letter  written  at  the  beginning  of  "June.  Words- 
worth's  excuses  are  amusing.  "I  cannot"  he  tells  Stuart, 
"  bear  much  confinement,  and  have  many  interruptions, 
and  take  little  pleasure  in  composing,  and  penmanship 
is  to  me  unendurable^  He  did  not  mend  matters  by 
entrusting  the  correction  of  the  proofs  to  the  fastidious 
and  dilatory  De  ^uincey. 

'The  industry  of  Lamb  and  his  sister,  who  under 
such  grievous  trials  had  recently  brought  out  Poetry 
for  Children  and  Mrs.  Leicester's  School,  contrasts 
favourably  with  the  inefficiency  of  their  illustrious 
friends. 

This  letter  is  printed  in  Vol.  III.,  pp.  284.-289. 
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This  fine  letter  is  printed  by  Mr.  Lucas,  although  he 
was  then  compelled  to  omit  some  important  passages, 
entered  in  his  appendix.  Macdonald  has  the  passages ; 
Ainger  has  not.  Not  having  the  MS.  before  them,  the 
editors  print  "cos-lettuces"  for  "gos-lettuces,"  and 
"wife-hunting"  for  "wive-hunting,"  both  transcribers' 
corrections  of  Lamb's  defective  orthography.  Cos-let- 
tuces are  defined  by  the  Century  Dictionary  as  "erect- 
growing  varieties  having  the  head  long  and  tapering 
downward."  "  Dr.  Southey ':  is  Southey  s  brother, 
Henry  Herbert  Southey,  just  settled  in  London. 

The  Vita  Doctoris  vix  intelligibilis  is  without  ques- 
tion Colerus  s  Life  of  Spinoza.  The  Architectonicon 
(misprinted  Architectonican  by  Macdonald  and  Ain- 
ger) is  probably  one  of  Coleridge  s  innumerable  projected 
works.  Resuscitate  must  refer  to  the  long  interruption 
of  correspondence  with  Coleridge. 

The  editors  take  no  notice  of  the  curious  endorsements, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  letter  arrived  at  fosiah 
Wade  s  house  when  Coleridge  was  not  there  and  that 
it  was  forwarded  to  him  at  "Mr.  Smith's,  Ashley,  Box, 
near  Bath"  where  his  friends  the  Morgans  were  then 
lodging.  Yet  the  Bristol  postmark  is  August  14,  and 
Coleridge  was  staying  with  Wade  at  least  as  late  as 
August  2 J.  It  must  have  been  lost  by  him  in  the 
"Bristol  stage"  as  shown  by  the  endorsement  after  this 
date,  and  forwarded  to  him  at  Wade's.  He  was  with 
the  Morgans  at  Ashley  on  September  12,  as  appears 
from  the  date  of  a  letter  to  Daniel  Stuart. 

This  letter  is  printed  in  Vol.  III.,  pp.  J3J-3J/- 
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This  letter  gives  rise  to  exceeding  regret  that  Mary 
Lamb's  letters  should  be  so  few.  Charles  Lamb's  post- 
script had  been  printed  by  previous  editors  as  an  inde- 
pendent letter.  Not  having  the  original  before  him, 
Mr.  Lucas,  who  prints  the  letter  in  his  edition,  confesses 
himself  puzzled  by  "  Sheffington."  In  fact,  as  our  fac- 
simile shows,  the  name  is  Skeffington,  and  the  reference 
is  to  Sir  Lumley  Skeffington,  Bart.,  "fop  and  play- 
wright "  (177I—1850J,  who  had  probably  had  a  pro- 
ject for  enlisting  Lamb  in  some  of  his  dramatic  under- 
takings. 

"  Tom  Sheridan"  was  the  son  of  the  famous  Sheridan, 
and  the  father  of  Mrs.  Norton  and  her  renowned 
sisters.  "Noales"  was  probably  Sheridan  Knowles,  the 
dramatist. 

It  is  unknown  whether  Lamb  actually  wrote  any 
scenes  for  Sheridan  s  pantomimes ;  if  he  did,  they  have 
not  been  preserved.  Godwin's  essay  on  Sepulchres  was 
published  by  March,  as  appears  by  a  letter  from 
Wordsworth  to  Godwin  in  Kegan  Paul's  Life  of  the 
latter ;  in  which  Wordsworth  summons  Godwin  to  give 
him  a  copy  of  the  book  in  compensation  for  four  shill- 
ings and  ninepence  which  the  poet  had  had  to  disburse 
for  carriage  for  a  sixpenny  edition  of  Beauty  and  the 
Beast  sent  him  by  Godwin  unasked,  "and  I  should 
have  had  to  pay  no  more  if  it  had  been  twenty  times 
as  large."  "Meet"  in  Mr.  Kegan  Paul's  edition  of 
this  letter  is  a  misprint  for  "mate" 
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The  letter  of  which  this  is  a  recantation,  and  which 
is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  examples  of  Lamb's 
irrepressible  humour  when  the  spirit  of  mischief  came 
upon  him,  is  printed  immediately  before  it  in  the  pre- 
sent edition.  The  two  should  be  read  together.  All  the 
editors  print  unprobable  for  improbable.  Only  one 
allusion  seems  to  require  explanation  : 

"Poor  Pr  is  cilia,  wife  of  Kit  Wordsworth"  was 
Priscilla  Lloyd,  sister  of  Charles  Lloyd.  She  had  died 
in  the  previous  October,  her  brother  Robert's  death 
had  taken  place  some  years  previously.  Her  husband, 
profanely  called  by  Lamb  "  Kit,"  was  a  brother 
of  Wordsworth's,  and  afterwards  Master  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  Through  him  Priscilla  became 
mother  of  two  bishops,  and  grandmother  of  a  third,  the 
present  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

Lamb's  resolutions  about  giving  up  tobacco  recall 
a  humorous  though  perhaps  an  apocryphal  anecdote.  He 
and  Hazlitt,  it  is  said,  came  up  one  evening  to  Hamp- 
stead  on  a  visit,  and  received  such  an  admonition  from 
their  host  on  the  sin,  folly,  and  danger  of  indulging  in 
tobacco  that  they  threw  away  their  snuff-boxes  in  a  fit 
of  penitence.  In  the  early  grey  of  the  next  morning 
two  figures  were  observed  stealing  about  the  heath  in 
a  stooping  attitude,  and  speedily  identified  as  Lamb 
and  Hazlitt  come  up  from  town,  each  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  other,  to  recover  what  they  had  so  rashly 
parted  with. 

This  letter  is  printed  in  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  6$-68. 
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The  letter  of  which  this  is  a  recantation,  and  which 
is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  examples  of  Lamb's 
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This  letter  is  printed  by  Mr.  Lucas,  but  with  the 
omission  of  the  passage  from  "C.  Lloyd"  to  " ex- 
panse" the  last  two  lines  of  which <,  however ;  are  re- 
stored in  the  Appendix,  p.  97j.  Mr.  Macdonald  also 
prints  the  letter  without  this  passage.  From  one  or 
two  slight  errors,  such  as  "tolerably"  for  "tolerable," 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  original  has  not  been  access- 
ible to  either  editor. 

This  letter  is  printed  in  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  1 23-126. 
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